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Restraints and Sanctions 


RUSSELL D. GREENE 
\ JAGUE and uncertain as the future of the world may be, there is every reason 


to believe that after the terrible experience through which we have passed, 

the tendency will be to strengthen rather than abandon the idea of intermational 
justice and morality. The sacrifice of millions of lives on the field of battle, millions 
homeless and in poverty, industry and commerce destroyed, overwhelming national 
penies have all produced a strong desire to do something that will prevent a recurrence 
of war. 


Only the possibility of establishing real restraints by law seems to remain to give 
effect to the undoubted will of the vast majority of mankind, but laws to be obeyed 
must have sanctions behind them. The mandates of force must be there to compel 
the enforcement of the decrees of an international court which has compulsory juris- 
diction. A world court with jurisdiction and power to enforce its decrees will be the 

_ greatest achievement which those of the coming generation will be called upon to 

_ approve and adopt. American diplomacy has ever been employed in the advancement 
of the principle of legality. American statesmen have ever sought to regulate the 
relations of nations by law, not only as a measure for the protection of the weak against 
ae guetession of the strong, but also as the only means of assuring peace throughout 
the world. 


_ The old order of diplomacy based on selfish aspirations, on vast armaments, must 
be superseded by a world diplomacy based on honor in international relations and 
the destruction of vast armaments. But we must not disarm this nation as the pacifist 
would have us do. We must always be adequately prepared to defend our land, and 
we must ever seek while so armed to abolish the causes of war by conferences of peace 
and to use our great influence to have international justice administered according 
to law before a world tribunal. 


[From an article in this issue] 
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Luther Burbank’s Beliefs 


| eee BURBANK gives his religious belief, or 
disbelief, and on the whole it is what one might 
expect from a man devoted to intensive experimen- 
tation with nature. Many scientists say much the 
same. He is very negative about some things com- 
monly held close to the human heart; on the other 
hand, he seems a person of genuine religious nature 
when he says, “I do recognize the existence of a 
great universal power—a power which we can’t 
even begin to comprehend and might as well not 
attempt to. It may be a conscious mind and it may 
not. Asa scientist, I should like to know, but as 
a man I am not so vitally concerned.” 

What, then, does concern him? He says, “I am 
a lover of Christ as a man and his works and all 
things that help humanity.” We stop there, 
though he does not. He refers to Jesus with 
great respect as an “infidel,” because he “rebelled 
against the prevailing religion and government.” 
Why did he not say “rebel” to convey his idea? 
Burbank says, “I do not believe what has been 
served me to believe.” He thinks Jesus had the 
same attitude. 

His doctrine of immortality on its positive side 
is as follows: “I must believe that, rather than the 
survival of all, we must look for survival only in 
the spirit of the good we have done in passing 
through.” Various emotions will respond to this 
statement, according to people’s dominant doc- 
trines. There are many good persons who occupy 
Burbank’s questioning position, with acceptance 
here, rejection there. The best part of any man’s 
religion is.contained in the love of reality as ex- 
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emplified in a man and his good works. That it 
why Jesus comes before God in much theology. 

Already, many churchmen, bound by and guided 
by their strict creeds, have found Burbank wanting. 
But we are willing that he should continue his 
quest in the serenity of a consciousness of his great 
works for mankind. He lives with law, and the 


fruit of his labors is good. Does he not judge of 


the power within the law? Let Burbank sing the 
praises of creation, which has done more for him 
and with which he has done more, among growing 
things, than any scientist in our time. 


A Welcome Corrective 


MONG our Roman Catholic neighbors there has 
been a disposition to condemn the prohibi- 
tory amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. The impression is that the Church is 
against it, and has no respect for the law or the 
observance of the law. We read with exceeding 
satisfaction the exception taken by a notable Catho- 
lic layman, Bernard J. Rothwell, to an editorial 
in the Commonweal, in which the “tone” of the 
argument seems to him not quite right. “That 
amendment,” says Mr. Rothwell, “has all the bind- 
ing force of any other article of the Constitution, 
and of any law, federal or state. It, therefore, 
should command the respect and obedience of every 
well-disposed citizen, and it should be enforced by 
every lawful means.” 
Continuing, he says, “There has been handed 
down to us the most beneficent political institution 
yet devised for the betterment of free men. It is 


for us, in turn, to transmit it, not only unimpaired, - 


but strengthened, to those who follow. . . . As the 
true believer does not elect which of the Ten Com- 


mandments he will obey, so the true citizen of the ~ 


republic, in reverent spirit, obeys its every law. .. . 
We cannot pick and choose; there lies the road to 
chaos, to the annihilation of that civilization which 
is the fruit of man’s laborious struggle upward 
and onward through uncounted centuries... . 
There should be no possible misinterpretation of 
the Catholic attitude.” 


Meeting the Situation 


E HAVE LEARNED that one minister has 
‘met the situation about humanism by inviting 
to his pulpit a leading interpreter of the new gos- 
pel. The congregation, one of the most important 
in the church, will hear the subject expounded, and 
the speaker will then receive and answer questions. 


- That is the more excellent way. Unitarians want 


to know the facts in the development of every sub- 
ject, in religion no Jess than in social questions, 
politics, economics, and race relations. Other 
churches may close the ears of their people to new 
doctrines, lest they be led astray, but we have not 
so learned our faith. We have no orthodoxy to 
defend, no creed to save. Truth is our quest and 
our salvation. : 
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The Lower Level 


7OU MINISTERS ALL, whose years are coming 
- on, are on the heart of an eminent church leader, 
Dr. Samuel Trexler, president of the Lutheran 


_ Synod of New York, who prays that you will give 


time to your study and sermons. 


but disastrous conspiracy against the minister in 


every community. He is the general utility man 


_ and harmonizer of all public causes, from the build- 
ing of the new fire house to the optimistic speech- 


making before the Kiwanis Club. For none of 
these things is a minister ordained ; for none of them 
is he trained. He loses his professional title by 


_ taking on duties “unrelated to his great office.” 


His scattering is not only a deplorable waste of his 
energies, itis almost certain to lead him to a dimin- 
ishing spiritual usefulness which becomes tragic 


_ as he mounts the years when he ought to be at his 


utmost intellectual and spiritual height. If he 
spends his days in part on things that clutter up 
his life, he cannot give to the community “that 
spiritual message for. which he has sper him- 


self.” 


The church abets the community in the undoing 
of the minister, by filling itself with “activities” 
and elaborate office outfits. The preacher is mis- 
led. He chooses “the lower level of organization, 
and feels that when the wheels of the societies are 
humming” spiritual value “has been brought into 
the life of the flock.” Dr. Trexler says the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
and the first preacher to the Gentiles have the right 
idea. “This one thing I do.” Luther himself in- 
sisted that preachers give the major part of their 
time to study and meditation. 


The Oiwtnets Abandon 


UR CHURCHES are distinct in theology not 
only, but in preaching style also. Dean Inge 
remarks upon it, and the Christian Inquirer agrees, 
in principle. The Dean says, “The great denomina- 
tions have their own favorite styles. Anglicans 
prefer a much quieter tone and manner than that 
which pleases Methodists. JI made a dismal failure 
two years ago in preaching in a Wesleyan chapel. 
I was told that I ought to have shouted : ‘London for 
Christ which is not exactly my style. The Uni- 
tarians are very scholarly and literary; there are 
few better sermons to read than those of some of 
their divines, such as Martineau and J. H. Thom; 
but they require an educated congregation.” But, 
really, says the Inquirer, are the majority of Uni- 
tarian sermons like that? 

Yes, we believe they are, in their basic quality. 
That is, our preaching, like that of the other 
churches, partakes of the limitations of our his- 
toric character. Ours is a reasoning emphasis. 
One may reason with fervor and eloquence, but 
usually one is very quiet and careful. The sermon 
is nearly a lecture. Such restraint does not make 
for the best effect. We are changing, however. 


—_— 
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Our duty is to be not partial, but complete, in our 
style. It ought to be said of us that we preach 
sound doctrine with warm feeling and a yearning 
to convert the mind and heart of the world. True 
oratory is by its very nature composed of all the 
human elements of mind and heart and body, and 
it suffers as it lacks in any respect. A preacher 
ought to be so sure of his truth that he can give 
himself abandon in declaring it. 


Faith That Unites 


N ANOTHER PAGE is the report of the meet- 
ing entitled, “The Faith That Unites.” Three 
ministers of three denominations spoke before the 
Unitarian Club, in Boston. Each was loyal to his 
own church, and yet all spoke in disapproval of a 
sect which prefers a separate superiority to. prac- 
tical co-operation among the religious communions. 
This position is the main distinction of the present 
age among the churches. Union is the supremely 
popular word on the lips of present-day spiritual 
leaders. It is true around the world. And only 
second to union in religious favor is the will of 
religious men of whatever name to vouchsafe to the 
men of every other name the full right to inde- 
pendent convictions. Bigotry seems on the decline. 
When these two ideas work with co-equal force in 
the minds of the majority of people, the main prob- 
lem of a world to be united will have been solved. 
The nations themselves will have become a spirit- 
ual league, indissoluble and universal. This suits 
Liberals. We belong to a church which has kept 
the principle of spiritual unity uppermost. It has 
been, perhaps, along with freedom, our chief con- 
tribution to the world. Never can it be laid to our 
charge that we have discouraged or doubted the 
ultimate fellowshiping of all the sons of men. Yet 
we have stood much alone. Curious, indeed, has 
been our portion, in that we have suffered through 
many decades an isolation among the churches, 
when our whole conception of humanity and 
divinity, of religion and the church, has been one 
word,— “Together.” 

If the time of trial be past, we may well rejoice 
in the wisdom and patience of those who builded 
before us, and died not having received the promise. 
A faith that unites, or that yearns to unite. That 
is ours. It is plain there is a growing kindred 
genius in many other communions. This is not the 
place to stress the difficulties in the way to perfect 
union, or even to reasonable comity. Enough to 
know there is a will to unite. When leading men 
come from various churches and treat the other 
churches respectfully and equally, the kingdom of 
heaven is not far from any one of us. 


Note 


A correspondent says that he observes a great 
difference in the spirit of an audience which merely 
comes to hear something and that of one which 
wants to do something. 


The League at Work 


commissions busy along disturbed frontiers 


Various 


Soria, December 30. 


HE MANIFOLD WORK of the League 

of Nations along disturbed frontiers, 
from Poland to the #gean Sea, is an in- 
spiring sight of Europe. These commis- 
sions, representing the armies of the allied 
nations, under the direction of the League, 
are functioning as the world’s conscience. 
Wherever nations clash in their contacts, 
wherever human quantities rub, there 
these men, highly intelligent and inspir- 
ingly conscientious, are laboring to soften 
asperities, to render contact more agree- 
able, to eliminate the friction which in 
some instances has lasted through many 
centuries. 


BY COMMON CONSENT, Southeastern 
Europe is the place where, above all 
places, races have been in conflict, where 
ambitions have clashed and desires have 
been in sharp conflict for generations. 
To leave these nations to their own de- 
vices and resources, to isolate them from 
the minds of men who know better and 
have had wider experience with life. 
minds governed by the higher conceptions. 
would be to invite the disasters that have 
darkened the past. 

The League of Nations is not doing 
that. Gradually, through the turmoil of 
the experiences that have followed the war 
of the nations, it is awakening to its duties, 
it is addressing itself to its human tasks. 
I was talking the other day to an interest- 
ing man with an interesting name— 
Colonel Absalom of the British Army. 
Colonel Absalom is the chairman of one 
of the committees who are empowered by 
the League of Nations to regulate the 
important task of the exchange of popula- 
tions between Greece and Bulgaria in 
their respective territories. Left to them- 
selves, the Greeks, and to a less extent 
the Bulgarians, for they are far more 
liberal than their neighbors, would have 
turned to their task in the traditional 
Balkan way. The overcrowding of Bul- 
garia by refugees is an illustration of what 
that way is and what its methods are. 
Colonel Absalom, with several other 
officers of various armies—the Belgian, 
the French, and the Italian—was in- 
structed several years ago to inject a 
softening influence into Balkan passions. 

In the North, toward the shores of the 
Adriatic, Poland is dealing with its 
question of minorities in a manner which 
does not promise pacifying results. The 
frequent German complaints, accentuated 
by the natural difference between a Roman 
Catholic and a Protestant people, testify 
to the seriousness of the racial problem in 
this area of the world’s unrest. Here, too, 
emissaries of the League of Nations are 
at work softening the clash, composing the 
frictional contact. 

Left to themselves, the Polish people 
would undoubtedly produce the results 
that have followed the contacts between 
German Protestants and Polish Catholics 
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in past centuries. The work that the rep- 
resentatives of the League are doing is 
not as direct as it is further south. But, 
in an advisory capacity, they are softening 
rancors and promoting harmony between 
the two racial elements hitherto apparently 
irreconcilable. Without the influence of 
the representatives of the League of 
Nations, the solution of the racial prob- 
lems of the North would be difficult in- 
deed. It might almost be said it would 
be impossible. 

Of all the nations on the eastern frontier 
of Hurope, Czechoslovakia, with its liber- 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


GARAGE WITH EVERY PARSONAGE 


Prof. James Moffat, translator of the Bible, 
Modern Version, says, on returning to Scotland 
from his recent lecture tour in this country, 
that he noticed American ministers “have few 
studies, and their libraries are distressingly 
thin, but they all seem to have motor cars” 


ality and the intelligence of its chief 
executive, Mr. Masaryk, is progressing in a 
most hopeful way. Although of the same 
race, the Poles differ by the width of a 
continent from their age-long neighbors, 
the Czechoslovaks. If desirable race ad- 
justments are effected in Poland, they 
will be the result very largely of the 
advice and example offered by the agents 
of the League of Nations. In this part of 
the world, the League will have performed 
a service to humanity which it will be im- 
possible to overestimate. 

Recently, since its last meeting, the 
League of Nations has addressed itself to 
a new task in Southeastern Burope. It 
has sent delegates from its Labor Bureau 
to look into the problem of the Macedonian 
refugees in Bulgaria. An Englishman, 
Colonel Proctor, and a Belgian, of equal 


rank, have been dispatched to study the 

conditions under which the refugees are 
living in various parts of Bulgaria. The 

other day they went to the Black Sea 

coast, examined the condition of the 

refugees in the vicinity of Bourgas, 

and then transferred their activities to 

the Northern part of the country, where 

many refugees, both Macedonian and 

Russian, are seeking to readjust them- 

selves to life in a coal mining area. The 

Pernik mine and its lore will supply the 
League of Nations delegates with valuable 

material, to be submitted to the Inter- 

national Bureau that dispatched them. 

This information will facilitate the task 

of the League of Nations in dealing with 

one of the sore spots of Europe. 

While these labor delegates—met one of 
them, Colonel Saunders, the other day— 
are investigating the conditions under 
which these refugees are living, others 
are addressing themselves to the problem 
of determining why there is so large a 
number of refugees, both from Serbia and 
Macedonia, and why the influx of them 
is distressing Bulgaria so keenly. I asked 
the secretary of the Macedonian Refugee 
Society yesterday whether he regarded the 
League of Nations workers in the interest 
of the refugees with favor. 

“Regard them with favor?’ said this 
harassed official. “Of course I regard 
them with the highest favor. Their 
activities are the first indication that 
Europe has a conscience. I am sure that 
Europe’s sensibilities will be roused to 
action by the information which these 
gentlemen will lay before its Areopagus. 

“Heretofore,” went on Mr. Boulioff, 
“Burope does not seem to have regarded 
these lamentable products of a series of 
international conflicts as its concern. The 
League of Nations is the first human 
agency that has indicated a human interest 
in these international derelicts, these cast- 
offs of successive struggles between 
hations. Of course we are interested in 
the work which the representatives of the 
League of Nations are doing—greatly in- 
terested, I assure you.” 


THE POTENTIAL VALUE of the League 
of Nations is growing, instead of diminish- 
ing, with the passing into the distance of 
the end-of-the-war era and its immediate, 
pressing problems. The work it is doing 
in this period, comparatively remote from 
the struggle in its intensive phase, will 
contribute vastly to the world’s sanity 
and its capacity to regard its problems 
with sound eyes. The great task which 
the League of Nations is performing is 
the restoration of mankind to sanity. We 


‘have been through a great conflict—one 


of the greatest and most destructive in the 


. history of mankind. Many problems of 


vast importance, of decisive delicacy, yet 
remain to be solved. The League of 
Nations is helping the world to solve them 
with a minimum of passion and a 
maximum of wisdom. st 


‘purely domestic questions. 


The Senate Considers the World Court. a 


A plain and graphic sae by a former opponent 


E ARE LIVING in a calm that has 
followed the greatest outburst of 
passion and hate in world history, and, it 
is well that we should pause in our busy 


lives to consider the abolition of war by. 


the orderly process of law. 

At the conclusion of the Worla War, 
a treaty of peace between Germany and 
the allied and associated powers wa's 
negotiated in Paris and signed at Ver- 
sailles on June 28, 1919. This treaty was 
formally ratified January 10, 1920. 
Article XIV of Part I of that treaty 
provided: as follows: 


The Council shall formulate and 
submit to the members of the League 
for adoption plans for the establish- 
ment of a Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. The Court shall be 
competent to hear and determine any 
dispute of an international character 
which parties thereto submit to it. 
The Court may also give an advisory 
opinion upon any dispute or question 
referred to it by the Council or by 
the Assembly. 


The Council of the League of Nations 
lost no time in carrying out the mandate 
given to it by Article XIV of the Treaty 
of Versailles. At its recent session, in 
February, 1920, the Council invited a 
group of distinguished jurists to frame a 
plan for a World Court. 

The committee met, and in due course 
made a report to the Assembly which was 
finally adopted on December 13, 1920. A 
protocol for signature was opened on 
December 16, 1920, and the project for the 
Court was approved by the Council and 
Assembly of the League of Nations shortly 
thereafter. 

The Senate is called upon this present 
session to give its advice and consent to 
American participation as a member of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 
If the Senate is truly representative of 
American public opinion, it will advise 
and consent to our participation with 
sufficient reservations to protect our 
sovereignty and clarify our position as to 
the competence of the Court to pass upon 
If we can take 
such a step, we are advancing in an in- 
ternational way, and participations with 
reservations as a member of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice is 
better than the splendid isolation we have 
been enjoying of late in international 
affairs. 

What we need in America is an inter- 


‘national viewpoint. We must educate the 


general public so that they may under- 
stand and appreciate that international 
relations should be administered in a non- 
partisan and non-political manner. 
eaten Konllige. in a recent address 
“The peace alate ends. one war com- 
monly sows the seeds of the next war. I 


RUSSELL D. GREENE 


Mr. Greene is a@ prominent young 
lawyer and an enlightened citizen who 
became a convert to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice after a 
year’s hard study. He is a member 
of the faculty of the Boston University 
Law School, and is also engaged in 
regular practice. He was a member 
of the Red Cross Mission to Serbia 
in 1919, and was decorated with the 
Order of St. Sava by the King of Serbia 
in that year. . He is an active Uni- 
tarian layman. 


believe that in our policy of readiness to 
associate with others in whatever meas- 
ures would tend to restore. to stabilize, 
to re-establish security and peace among 
nations, we have taken the most helpful 
attitude that was feasible at the time. 
I believe that in sponsoring the Washing- 
ton conference on the limitation of arma- 
ments and for consideration of the affairs 
of the Far East, we have made a genuine 
and significant contribution toward peace 
in two of the most troubled areas of the 
world. I believe that just as the arma- 
ment conference was a timely and con- 
vincing Co-operation on the political side, 
so the Dawes Plan was a similarly timely 
and effective effort for rehabilitation on 
the economic side. I believe that the next 
step which we may well take is by way 
of participation as a member of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice.” 
In my opinion, the attitude of President 


‘Coolidge is worthy of the best traditions 


of American statesmanship. and I am con- 
fident that under his guidance America will 
lead the way in advancing international 
law and justice in the next decade. 

Our best political traditions point to an 
era of peace and good will with all people. 
No nation is better fitted than we to be 


the champions of the cause of world peace. 


In our own time we have seen war. We 
have seen the soil of France drenched 
with the lifeblood of the youth of the 
allied armies. We have seen the lives of 
innocent citizens destroyed on the. high 
seas. We have seen whole masses of 
people enslaved, the art treasures of other 
generations wantonly destroyed, Belgium 
violated, and Serbia ruthlessly trampled 
under the iron heel of militarism. But 
Belgium is freed and Serbia is redeemed, 
and the haughty powers that threatened 
their civilization and ours have been 


destroyed. Old nations have been shorn 


of their greatness, and new states of free 
people have sprung up on every side. We 
all hope that the world will never again 
look upon such carnage and cruelty as 
we in this day and generation have been 
called upon to witness. 

But there are hopeful. signs appearing: 
Nations are beginning to realize that war 
is futile. Only recently an international 
gathering of great importance was held 


in that peaceful little Swiss village of 
Locarno. The representatives of the vic- 
torious and vanquished powers of Europe 
gathered to meditate and take counsel 
together in an honest endeavor to solve 
some of the perplexing problems that have 
been torturing the minds of European 
statesmen since the Treaty of Versailles 


-was signed in 1919. French and English 


influence had much to do with the success 
of the conference. After days of negotia- 
tion, an agreement was prepared and 
initialed by the plenipotentiaries. 

Those familiar with the practice of in- 
ternational conferences will at once realize 
that it is rather unusual to initial an 
agreement or treaty of this kind and later 
provide for a formal signing after certain 
of the participants in the conference have 
ratified it. It is quite apparent that 
ratification will shortly follow. 

Already, we hear that the English 
Parliament and the German Reichstag 
have ratified the Locarno Treaty by sub- 
stantial majorities, in their respective 
bodies. I suppose that Mussolini will 
shortly ratify the treaty by an executive 
order. This at least has been his practice 
in matters of a diplomatic nature for 
some time. 

I wish here to briefly call to your atten- 
tion the subject matter of the treaties 
which were prepared at Locarno. These 
treaties may be logically divided into the 
following groups: 

1. In the treaty of mutual guarantee, 
Germany on the one hand, and Belgium 
and France on the other, pledge them- 
selves not to make war against one an- 
other, and to respect the inviolability of 
the demilitarized Rhineland-zone defined 
in the Treaty of Versailles. Britain and 
Italy guarantee this arrangement. 

2. In the two security and general ar- 
bitration treaties between Germany and 
Poland, and Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
it is agreed that “all disputes of every kind” 
between Germany and her eastern neigh- 
bors shall be “submitted for decision either 
to arbitration before the Permanent Court 
of International Justice’ ...or a per- 
manent conciliation commission. 

8. The two general arbitration treaties 
between Germany and France, and Ger- 
many and Belgium, are practically iden- 
tical with the German-Polish and the 
German-Czech treaties. 

4, The sixth and seventh treaties are 
between France and her eastern allies, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. They embody 
France’s guaranty, in favor of her allies, 
of the German-Polish and the German- 
Czech arbitration treaties. France, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia mutually pledge them- 
selves to “lend immediate aid and assist- 
ance” to one another in two contingen- 
cies : 

(a) If Germany violates one or more 
of the arbitrations or treaties, provided 
such a violation is “accompanied by an 
unprovoked recourse to arms.” 
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(6) If the members of the Council of the 
League, other than the parties to the 
dispute, are unable to agree on a report, 
and if Germany then “attacks without 
provocation.” 

All seven of these treaties obviously are 
interdependent. and stand or fall to 
gether. The ratification of each is de- 
pendent on the ratification of all. Ratifi- 
eation, it is believed, will follow quickly 
after the admission of Germany into the 
League of Nations, on which the effective- 
ness of all of the agreements is made 
categorically contingent. 


The Conference of Locarno will long be. 


remembered as one of the great landmarks 
in diplomacy, where men gathered deter- 
mined to remedy evils brought about by 
the rancor of war; and, having met, were 
broad-minded enough to see that a peace- 
ful, happy Europe was a necessity if 
their present political organization was to 
continue. We may well refer to the 
Locarno treaties as gems, or bright and 
shining stars in heavens of modern di- 
plomacy. 

But now let us turn from generalities 
to the specific. There is practically a uni- 
versal public opinion to outlaw war by 
law, so far as it is practical. The great 
question that is troubling the minds of 
the American people to-day is, What 
agency is best fitted to administer inter- 
national justice? I say without any hesi- 
tation whatsoever that the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, which came 
into being by reason of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, is the only agency existing in the 
world competent to act. A statute govern- 
ing the procedure of the Court was drafted 
and attached to the protocol or treaty 
which, when signed and duly ratified, 
brought the Court into being. 

Forty-eight states or nations have signed 
or ratified that protocol. Fourteen of that 
number have agreed to confer compulsory 
jurisdiction on the Court so created. The 
great powers have not yet done this, nor 
do I believe that our Senate will for some 
time to come agree to the principle of 
compulsory jurisdiction. It does seem, 
~ however, that under the masterful leader- 
ship of Calvin Coolidge, America will ad- 
here to the World Court with ample res- 
ervations to safeguard her rights and 
protect our sovereignty as a people. 

But let us examine in detail the organi- 
zation of the Court itself. If we do that, 
we can better understand the Harding- 
Coolidge reservations which I shall refer 
to shortly. 

The official languages of the Court are 
French and English. 

The Court is composed of eleven judges 
elected from a list of nominees secured by 
separate majority votes of the Assembly 
and of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions. Only one judge can be elected from 
any country. No judge can act as agent 
or counsel in any case of an international 
nature. When no judge is sitting in the 
Court who is a national of a contesting 
state, that state may choose a judge to 
sit during the action, and such judge shall 
lave equal power with the other members 
of the Court. 

The judges serve for nine years and 
may be re-elected. 
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The Court is presided over by a presi- 
dent and vice-president. 

A registrar handles the clerical details 
of the Court. 

The Court sits annually at The Hague to 
dispose of such matters as may be on the 
docket. Special sessions may be called by 


the President of the Court Whenever the 


occasion demands it. 

The jurisdiction which has been con- 
ferred by agreement is limited except as 
to those states that have assented to com- 
pulsory jurisdiction. 

The Court has power to pass on cases 
submitted to it, and may give advisory 
opinions to the Council of the League of 
Nations, or to the Assembly upon request. 
It is important to note that already the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
has handed down a number of advisory 
opinions of very great importance in an 
international way. It has also refused to 
give an opinion recently requested by the 
Assembly of the League. The decisions of 
the Court are decided by a majority vote 
and there is a provision for dissenting 
opinions. The greatest publicity is given 


‘to the procedure of the Court; all parties 


at interest are summonsed for a hearing, 
and the findings are immediately published 

Those of you who have examined the 
opinions and the judgments of the Court, 
since its humble beginning in 1920, must 
be impressed by the equitable manner in 
which the Court functions. 

Before passing to the Harding-Coolidge 
reservations, may I not read to you a 
list of the nations, great and small, that 
have signed or ratified the protocol that 
created this court. 


Albania Japan 
Australia Latvia. 
Austria Liberia 
Belgium Lithuania 
Bolivia Luxemburg 
Brazil Netherlands 
British Empire New Zealand 
Bulgaria Norway 
Canada Panama 
Chile Paraguay 
China Persia 
Colombia - Poland 
Costa Rica Portugal 
Cuba Roumania 
Czechoslovakia Salvador 
Denmark Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Dominican Republic State 
Esthonia Siam 
Finland South Africa 
France Spain 
Greece Sweden 
Haiti Switzerland 
Hungary Uruguay 
India Venezuela 
Italy 


There are two resolutions before the 
Senate of the United States at the present 
time, one introduced by Senator Swanson 
of Virginia, the ranking Democrat on the 
Committee on Foreign Relations.* An- 
other resolution was introduced on the 
same date, namely, March 5, 1925,- by 
Senator Willis of Ohio, a Republican 
member of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

I presume that the present administra- 
tion at Washington will make this a party 
matter and that the resolution of Senator 


*Senator Swanson’s resolution is under con- 
sideration in the te as this article goes 
to the printer.—Eprror. 
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Willis will be the one considered. I am 
therefore, going to read to you the reso- 
lution, so that you may, during the dis- 
cussion, have definitely in mind the basis 
of American participation. The Willis 
resolution reads as follows: p 


WuereAs the President, under date 
of February 24, 1923, transmitted a 
message to the Senate accompanied 
by a letter from the Secretary of 
State, dated February 17, 1923, ask- 
ing’ the favorable advice and consent 
of the Senate to the adhesion on the 
part of the United States to the 
protocol of December 16, 1920, of sig- 
nature of the Statute for the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, 
set out in the said message of the 
President (without accepting or agree- 
ing to the optional clause for com- 
pulsory jurisdiction contained there- 
in), upon the conditions and under- 
standings hereinafter stated, to be 
made a part of the instrument of ad- 
hesion: 

Therefore be it Resolved (two-thirds 
of the Senators present concurring), 
That the Senate advise and consent 
to the adhesion on the part of the 
United States to the-said protocol of 
December 16, 1920, and the adjoined 
Statute for the Permanent Court of 
International Justice (without agree- 
ing or accepting to the optional clause 
for compulsory jurisdiction contained 
in said Statute), and that the Sig- 
nature of the United States be af- 

fixed to the said protocol; subject 

to the following reservations and un- 
derstandings, which are hereby made 
a part and condition of this resolu- 
tion, namely: 

1. That such adhesion shall not be 
taken to involve any legal relation on 
the part of the United States tothe 
League of Nations or the assumption 
of any obligations by the United 
States under the Covenant of the 
League of Nations constituted Part I 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

2. That the United States will par- 
ticipate through representatives des- 
ignated for the purpose and upon an 
equality with the other states, mem- 
bers, respectively of the Council and 
Assembly of the League of Nations, 
in any and all proceedings of either 
the Council or the Assembly for the 
election of judges or deputy judges 
of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
national Justice, or for the filling of 
vacancies. 

8. That the United States will pay a 
fair share of the expenses of the 
Court as determined and appropriated 
from time to time by the Congress of 
the United States. : 

4, That the Statute for the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice 
adjoined to the Protocol shall not be 
amended without the consent of the 
United States. 

5. That the United States shall not 
be bound by advisory opinions which — 
may be rendered by the Court upon 
questions which the United States — 

(Continued on eee 96) 
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American Unitarian 
Association 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Samuet A. Exior, LL.D., President 
Henry H. Fouter, Treasurer 
Louis C. Cornisx, D.D., 
Administrative Vice-President. 
Parker E. Marean, Secretary 


Ministerial Personals 


Rey. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer of Tufts 
College has been called to the First Parish 
in Concord, Mass. ; 

Rey. Charles DeVries has accepted a call 
to Barre, Mass. 

Rey. Carlyle Summerbell has resigned 
at Keokuk, Iowa, to accept a call to Ros- 
lindale, Mass. 

Rey. Charles G. Girelius began work at 
Ellsworth, Me., January 1. 

Rev. Houghton Page began work at 
Greenfield, Mass., on January 17. 

Rey. 8. R. Mayer-Oakes has accepted a 
eall to the church at Flatbush, N.Y. 

Rey. Edward L. Houghton of Haverhill, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the Universal- 
ist Church at Winchester, N.H. 

Rey. Hazel Kirk of the Universalist 
Fellowship has accepted a call to the Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian Church of Danvers, 
Mass. 

Rey. Elvin J. Prescott has resigned at 
North Andover, Mass. 

On Sunday, January 10, the First Uni- 
tarian Parish of Augusta, Me., celebrated 
its centenary, Rev. William Wallace Fenn 
of Harvard Divinity School preaching the 
sermon. Other speakers were Rey. Paul 
S. Phalen of West Newton, Rev. Dan H. 
Fenn, and Rey. George F. Patterson of 
Boston. 


Transylvania 


Two events have recently happened of 
significance for the minority churches in 
Transylvania. Prinee Titulesco of Rou- 
mania has lately been in the United States 
as a member of the Roumanian Debt Com- 
mission. A dinner was given in his honor 
in New York by the American Committee 
on the Rights of Religious Minorities. He 
spoke at some length concerning condi- 
tions in Roumania, and then members of 
the Minorities Committee explained to him 
in, some detail the reasons for their 
anxiety concerning the future of the minor- 
ity churches. From such courteous in- 
terchange of opinions as this it is hoped 

that some good results may follow. 

Dr. J. Macdonald Webster, representing 
the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, 
has recently been in Transylvania, and last 
week the American Committee on the 
Rights of Religious Minorities had a meet- 
ing at which he was the principal speaker. 
Dr. Webster has lived in Hastern Europe 
and knows the conditions intimately. His 
reports to the Committee were of great 
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interest. He found conditions in Tran- 
sylvania no better than they were a year 
ago, except that news had just reached 
him, of importance if true, that Kuun 
College, confiscated by the Roumanian 
Government, has now. been returned to 
the Presbyterian Church. 


Southern Journey 


Rey. George F. Patterson, field secre- 
tary for the Association, left Boston to-day 
for Lynchburg, Va., where he will confer 
with the parish committee and the min- 
ister regarding the completion of the beau- 
tiful new church. He will preach in 
Atlanta on Sunday, January 31, and dur- 
ing the week will visit Chattanooga, Knox- 
ville, and Nashville, speaking at the vari- 
ous places. On Sunday, February 7, he 
will preach in New Orleans. Following 
the New Orleans engagement he will visit 
Houston, San Antonio, Waco, and Dallas, 
Tex., and Tulsa, Okla., arriving in Okla- 
homa City Saturday, preaching there the 
following Sunday. On Sunday afternoon 
he will leave for Memphis, where a con- 
ference will be held with the minister and 
the parish committee. From Memphis he 
comes directly home, arriving in Boston 
February 17. 


In the Field 


Recent appointments of the President of 
the Association, Dr. Eliot, have been on 
Sunday morning, January 3, at Hvanston, 
Tll., and in the evening at the meeting of 
the Sunday Evening Club in Chicago. The 
next day he addressed the luncheon of the 
Liberal Ministers and then left to keep an 
appointment on the following evening in 
Montreal, thence to meet several appoint- 
ments in New York, including the dinner 
of the “Institute of Christianity.” On 
Sunday, January 10, he preached at Ros- 
lindale, Mass., and on the 11th conducted 
the morning service at the Tuckerman 
School and spoke at the evening meeting 
of the Boston Association of Ministers. On 
Tuesday, the 12th, came the meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Association, and 
on the 13th the meeting of the trustees of 
the Frances Merry Barnard Home and the 
dinner of the Unitarian Club.. On Friday, 
the 15th, he was again in New York for 
the convening of the Survey Commission, 
which held an all-day session, and for the 
meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Hackley School. On Sunday, the 17th, he 
preached at the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College at Amherst, Mass., and on 
Tuesday, the 19th, attended the meeting of 
the Missionary Council of the New Eng- 
land Conferences. On Sunday, the 24th, 
Dr. Eliot preached at the Hackley School, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, and then proceeded 
to Washington for the Annual Meeting of 
the United States Board of Indian Com- 
missioners. Returning to New York, he 
will attend the meeting of the Federal 
Council’s Commission on International 


Good Will and then proceed to preach in 
the First Church of Providence on Sunday, 
January 31. The meeting of the Council 
on Religious Education comes on February 
1, in Boston, and the meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the World Alliance 
on February 2, in New York. Later ap- 
pointments are at Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass., at Sanford, Me., and at Portsmouth, 
N.H.; then a week of service as College 
Chaplain at Harvard, and the meeting of 
the Religious Education Society at 
Toronto, Canada. 

Mr. Cornish has spoken at the following 
places: Taunton, Mass. ; Wellesley College ; 
the installation service at Ithaca, N.Y.; to 
the Post Office Mission Workers at Bulfinch 
Place Church; at the rededication of the 
church at Rockland, Mass. Together with 
Dr. Hunt he has devoted much of his time 
to the work of the Foundation. With Mr. 
Fisher’s illness and resignation as chair- 
man, Mr. Cornish has. been the acting 
chairman. 

Rey. George F. Patterson’s preaching 
engagements have been at Watertown, Me., 
Roslindale, Mass., Augusta, Me., Pittsfield 
and Braintree, Mass. 


A Correspondence 


The following letters speak for them- 
selves, but the Directors of the Associa- 
tion, while they regret the decision of the 
Council of the League, share the purpose 
of the Council “to promote the spirit of 
fraternity and co-operation.” 


NovEMBER 4, 1925. 
Dear Mr. Barnard: 

The Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association have given to me the pleasure 
of extending to the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League a very cordial invitation to occupy 
and use for the offices of the League a 
floor in the new headquarters’ building 
about to be erected by the Association on 
the premises numbered 32 Beacon Street. 

The location of the new building is ex- 
ceptionally central and conspicuous. The 
building will have light and air on three 
sides. There will be a frontage on Bea- 
con Street with a beautiful outlook over 
Boston Common, and the long side wall 
will border the lawn of the State House, 
assuring reasonable quiet, comparative 
freedom from dust, and an attractive view 
along the front of the State House 
grounds. 

The location is also an ideal one for the 
transaction of the business of our Uni- 
tarian organizations. Within a block or 
two are the headquarters of the Congre- 
gationalists, the Baptists, and the Episco- 
palians, and the offices of the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Churches and the 
Greater Boston Federation. The chief 
elubs of the city, the Union Club, the 


.Somerset Club, the Boston City Club, the 


Women’s City Club, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, the Mayflower Club, and the 
like, are equally near. The General The- 
ological Library is only a block away. 
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The philanthropic and civic institutions 
that more or less find their impulse and 
Support in- the churches, like the Mas- 
sachusetts Civic League, the National So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, the World 
Peace Foundation, the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, and the Children’s Mission, are close 
by. Hotels and restaurants of all kinds 
abound in the neighborhood. 

The accommodations which we shall be 
glad to put at the disposal of the League 
have a floor space identical with that 
reserved for the accommodation of the 
major offices of the Association, and in ad- 
dition all the occupants of the new build- 
ing will have the use of the large common 
rooms which include on the second floor a 
Reception Room, the Assembly Room, and 
the Library of the Association, and on the 
‘fourth floor the Fifield Room of The Al- 
liance. The floor offered to the League 
can be divided and partitioned to suit the 
need and convenience of the staff of the 
League, and, if necessary, additional space 
can undoubtedly be provided. 

Not only the offices of the Association 
but also those of The Alliance, the Young 
People’s Religious Union, The Christian 
Register, Inc., and The Beacon Press will 
be housed in the new building. If the 
League will join with us, it will make the 
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pointed to study the situation ereated by 
your inquiry as to whether the League 
would favor the acceptance of an allot- 
ment of space in the Association’s new 
building. After long and sympathetic con- 
sideration of the proposal the council 
unanimously voted: 

“That with full appreciation of the gen- 
erous overtures of the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association looking to 
the removal of League Headquarters to 
the proposed new building at 32 Beacon 
Street, Boston, for which we offer sin- 
cere thanks, we believe it essential that 
the League continue its initial policy of 
maintaining its own headquarters, for edu- 
eational, administrative, and social pur- 
poses; that the League can best serve the 
denomination by lay methods; and that 
our present headquarters seem _ better 
adapted to this service than does the pro- 
posed new building; all of which is said 
in the light of our determination to per- 
sist in our efforts to promote that spirit 
of fraternity and co-operation which cer- 
tainly must characterize our common en- 


+ ” 
deavors. Yours very truly, 


WILLIAM L. BARNARD, 


Secretary. 
Dr. Samuet A. ExiotT. 


building a real National Headquarters for ~ 


-all our societies. 

There are obvious advantages to be 
achieved by thus gathering the offices of 
our independent societies under one roof. 
So long as we continue to operate in 
separate buildings in different parts of 
the city, there is of necessity a certain 
amount of overlapping and duplication of 
effort. We are now carrying the overhead 
charges on two plants instead of one and 
we are probably duplicating some of the 
necessary office machinery. ‘The efficient 
co-operation between the League and the 
other organizations engaged in the further- 
ance of the same cause is in some measure 
handicapped. If the League will do us 
the honor to accept our invitation, the 
officers of the different societies will be 
able to hold frequent conferences, they 
can readily be found by inquiring members 
and friends, and they will be in a posi- 
tion where plans for the advancement of 
our common work can be effectively 
furthered, where desirable economies can 
be effected, and where sympathy and co- 
operation can be promoted. 

In informal conference with members of 
the Executive Committee of the League, 
we have been encouraged to believe that 
this invitation will receive careful con- 
sideration and we extend it with the 
heartiest good will and with the earnest 
hope that we may be permitted to have 
the plans of the new building drawn so 
as to provide the suggested accommoda- 
tions for the League. 

With fraternal greetings, 


Faithfully yours, 
SamMvet A. Error. 
Mr. Witt1AM L. BARNARD 
12 January, 1926. 
My dear Dr, Eliot: 


At its meeting on January 10, the 
League Council received and discussed at 
length the report of our subcommittee ap- 


Beacon Press Books 


The Beacon Press has discovered a young 
writer of distinct promise. He is John M. 
Cabot, of the distinguished Cabot family 
of Boston, a Harvard and Oxford graduate. 
His first venture in the literary field is a 
book on Transylvania, which he has called 
The Racial Conflict in Transylvania. It 
describes the complicated situation which 
has resulted from the gift of this portion 
of Hungary to the Hungarians’ traditional 
enemies, the Roumanians. 

Mr. Cabot obtained this information 
from careful examination of the abundant 
material on this subject and by a personal 
visit to the country itself. It was origi- 
nally prepared as his Oxford thesis. 

The Beacon Press will issue the book 
early in February, at $2 net. It is in- 
teresting to note in this connection that 
Religious Minorities in Transylvania, by 
Louis C. Cornish ($1), which the Beacon 
Press issued last spring, has been re- 
printed in four foreign languages—French, 
German, Hungarian, and Italian, and in- 
dicates, in a way, the interest in this 
knotty situation, not only in this country, 
but in all of Europe. 

Another book which this house will 
publish early in February is A Study of 
the Christian Sects ($2). This book was 
originally published in 1891 by the late 
William H. Lyon, and went through twelve 
printings. It has now been revised, en- 
larged, and brought up to date. It aims to 
present a just and sympathetic account 
of the history and doctrines of the various 
religious bodies, and to make plain the 
agreements and differences among them. 


- Each chapter has been submitted to of- 


ficials or prominent members of the sects 
under consideration, and in every case the 
corrections made have been incorporated. 
It is, therefore, an authentic presentation 
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of the tenets of the various faiths. It is 
a decidedly complete and interesting vol- 
ume, and particularly valuable for ad- 
vanced classes in the church schools study- 
ing comparative religions. 

Another volume to be published early in 
February by the Beacon Press is Theodore 
Roosevelt, the American, by Edward H. 
Cotton, with a foreword by Roosevelt’s 
sister, Mrs. Corinne Roosevelt Robinson. 
Edward H. Cotton has, during his whole 
life, been a great admirer of Roosevelt and 
an intensive student of his life and career. 
It will be remembered that he published 
The Ideals of Theodore Roosevelt a few 
years ago. This new volume is designed 
for use in Americanization centers, work- 
ing with the Italians, the publie schools, 
and for those who wish to know the 
salient facts about Roosevelt without delv- 
ing into a voluminous biography. It is 
written in a simple, direct, and sympa- 
thetic manner, and can be read in one 
evening. It is published in three editions, 
English-Italian ($2), English ($1.50), and 
Italian (paper covers $1). 

In the spring, probably in April, the 
Beacon Press will bring out a compilation 
on which the author Robert F. Leavens, of 
Berkeley, Calif., has been working for 
more than ten years. The title has not 
yet been selected, but will probably be 
ealled Leaves of Scripture or The Growing 
Bible of Mankind. It is an excellent 
collection of the utterances of the great 
philosophers, prophets, religious teachers, 
and statesmen on subjects which are of 
intimate and lasting interest to the inner- 
most thoughts and lives of all people of 
all times. 


Religious Education 


The classes which were held at the New 
York office of the Department of Religious 
Education proved so valuable that the 
class itself asked to have them continued. 
Accordingly it is planned to have a series 
of twelve teacher-training classes to be 
held at headquarters on successive Tues- 
day afternoons beginning February 16, at 


5.30 o’clock. It is planned to devote three 


consecutive evenings under one teacher 
to one department. The schools of the 
Metropolitan Conference are asked to co- 
operate. Further details of the plan will 
be given later. 

- An interesting sidelight on the Beacon 
Course is afforded by a new book recently 
published by the University of Chicago. 
It is Chave’s The Junior, a study of 
children between nine and eleven. The 
only textbook Mr. Chave mentions as 
proper for this period is God’s Wonder 
World, of which he speaks in three differ- 
ent places and in highest terms. | 


Guest Day at the Second Church 


Miss Frances M. Dadmun will give an 
illustrated talk on “Art in the Life of the 
Child,” at the Second Church, Boston, 
Wednesday, February 3, at 3.30 p.M., under 
the auspices of the Committee on Religious 
Education in the Home, a cordial invita- 
tion being extended to all interested. Tea 
will be served. 
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he vee “The Aniance’ 
of Unitarian and Other 
_ Liberal Christian Women 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Ps 


Mrs. Oscar C. GatiacueEr, President 
Miss Loutss Brown, Treasurer 
Mrs. Carouine S. AtHerton, Secretary 
Miss Exisasets B. Tuacuer, Asst. Secretary 


Boston Meetings in February 

February 1, 10.30 a.m., Monday Confer- 
ence, Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston, 
Mass. Presiding Officer, Miss Louise 
Brown. Subject: Southern Work—‘“The 
Beginnings,’ Mrs. James A. Bailey; “To- 
day,” Miss Stella P. Beard. 

February 5, 10.30 a.m., Cheerful Letter 
Conference, Bulfinch Place Church. 

February 10, 11 a.m., Social Service 
Committee, Children’s Mission, 20 Ash- 
burton Place. 

February 19, 11 a.m., Post Office Mission 


Conference, Bulfinch Place Church. 


Executive Board: January Meeting 


The 375th meeting of the Executive 
Board was held in the vestry of Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, January 8, Mrs. 
Gallagher presiding; twenty-nine board 
and committee members were present from 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and New York. 

The president reported a visit to the 
Third Congregational Alliance, Cambridge. 
She spoke of various conferences planned 
by the Student Federation of Religious 
Liberals, and enlisted the continued co- 
operation of The Alliance in this work. 
On December 21, Mrs. Gallagher turned 
the first shovelful of earth on the site of 
the proposed building of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

The field secretary preached the sermon 
on Alliance Sunday at Upton, Mass.: ad- 
dressed the branches at Sterling, Worces- 
ter, and Woburn, and the Monday Con- 
ference of Alliance branches in Boston. 
She was the speaker in Clinton, Mass., at 
a meeting when the Laymen’s League en- 
tertained the women of. the church. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Miss Mallie J. Floyd, by 
the Evening Alliance of Greater Bos- 
ton; Miss Rebecca H. Hobbs and Miss 
Eliza E. Hobbs, by the Waltham branch ; 
Mrs. Curtis Clapp, by that of West Rox- 
bury; Mrs. Maria M. Whittemore, by her 
daughter, through the West Roxbury 
branch; Mrs. Hubert Pope, formerly of 
Brighton, Mass., by her daughter. 

The Board yoted to discontinue the 
work at Bear Creek, N.C. The minister 
at Swansboro will be ready to serve the 
people at Bear Creek, and it is hoped that 
the Swansboro School will be able to 
extend its privileges to the children of 
this entire region. The Alliance desires 
to consolidate its work, to enlarge its 
ani and extend its holdings at Swans- 

ro. 


for Hungarian Relief. 


Word and Work Department 


A different policy has been adopted this 
year with regard to. students who are 
preparing for the Unitarian ministry. In- 
stead of issuing three separate appeals, as 
was done last year, the Board has voted 
that such students help be given through 
one channel, the Committee on Recruiting 
the Ministry of the American Unitarian 
Association. Branches will understand 
that this is to cover the appeals for the 
theological schools, to which they have 
faithfully contributed for many years. 

The money that is voted for Channing 
House student should be sent promptly, 
as term bills are due; and likewise that 
Floods reported in 
Transylvania will mean need of our assist- 
ance. 

Will any who are to go to Paris secure 
letters of introduction from Mrs. St. John, 
in order to meet the members of the 
French Alliance, who have a warm wel- 
come for American friends? 

From Italy comes the word that to meet 
the steadily increasing demands of the 
work, Signor Puglisi and his wife have 
moved to Chiavari (Genoa), Corso As- 
sarotti 25-6: The address on the Alli- 
ance given by Mrs. St. John in London 
on July 4, at the meeting of the London 
District League, has been made a lending 
paper of the League, available for branches 
to borrow and read. 

The report of the Friendly Links Com- 
mittee showed that this chain reaches 
around the world. The requests for cor- 
respondents are many. Mrs. Andrew H. 
Ward, of Milton, has been added to the 
central committee. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Young People, Mrs. A. W. Clay, will be 
glad to advise with any branch that plans 
or hopes to form a Junior Alliance. 

Miss Sears for the College Centers Com- 
mittee reported interesting and encourag- 
ing items of progress in making contacts 
with college students in several places. 
The Alliance through this committee is 
contributing toward the salary of two 
student secretaries, one at Lincoln, Neb., 
the other at Iowa City, Iowa. 

A new branch was welcomed, Middlesex, 
Vt., President, Mrs. L. F. Brown, Middle- 
sex Road, Montpelier, Vt. A new Hyening 
Alliance was announced, Hopedale, Mass., 
President, Mrs. Beryl K. Draper, 28 Men- 
don Street, Hopedale. (Letters of wel- 
come are in order.) 

This was the day for Pacific Coast re- 
ports, and to those sent by mail was added 
the personal vivid word of Mrs. Emile 
Glogau of New York, who visited branches 
in Southern California last spring. The 
sense of fellowship is. notably strong. 
These branches are looking forward with 
eager anticipation to a visit from our 
president in April. 

The third group of Massachusetts direc- 
tors gave heartening reports of their 
branehes and set a high standard of a 
director’s privilege and opportunity. 

Four more branches were reported to 
have done away with local membership. 

The next meeting, February 12, will be 
Middle States and Canada day. 
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Madame Loyson’s Work for France 


~ Madame Laura Loyson says in her an- 
nual letter to her friends in America: 

“As my thoughts turn toward you at 
this season, my eyes chance to fall on 
these words of Phillips Brooks: ‘Who 
helps a child, helps humanity with a dis- 
tinctness, with an immediateness, which 
no other help given to human creatures, in 
any stage of human life, can possibly give 
again’; and they seem to me to express 
exactly the spirit of our efforts. For 
though we work for each and all, the 
child is ever our chief preoccupation. 

“This year we took a new initiative, 
Child Welfare, the Public Health Office 
having put at our disposal Madame Carr, 
editor of a mothers’ magazine, to lecture 
to the women and organize mothers’ meet- 
ings in our different villages. 

“We keep in constant touch with all our 
schools, and the teachers turn to us in 
any need or difficulty. A few days ago, at 
the school inspector’s request, we visited 
the School of Cerny en Laonnois, in the 
world-famed ‘Chemin des Dames.’ Pic- 
ture to yourself the school: a tiny wooden 
barrack surrounded by a few others, on 
a charred hillside, the three school win- 
dows overlooking a vast expanse of total 
devastation. One’s heart sank to the 
depths on barely viewing it! This school 
was put up only last year, as this land 
was considered by the authorities unre- 
deemable. But in 1919 one solitary 
woman, with her two small daughters, 
came back and set to work. Her husband, 
then lying badly wounded in a hospital, 
has died since of his wounds. Her cou- 
rageous example was soon followed by 
others. One of this woman’s daughters, 
now twelve years old, is the best pupil in 
the school, though necessarily behindhand 
in her studies. A splendid young teacher 
brings her energy and brightness to this 
sad little spot. 4 

“Now to come to our libraries! During 
this last year, eighteen new libraries have 
been given, and these bring the total num- 
ber to seventy-three. The four ‘Alliance 
Libraries’ were placed at Belleau (near 
Soissons) ; at Billy-sur-Aisne (near Sois- 
sons) ; at Corbeny (near Craonne, Chemin 
des Dames), and at Vermand (near St. 
Quentin). 

“The King’s Chapel Library, the gift of 
Miss Evelyn Sears, was placed at Cour- 
melles. At Etreillers is the First Parish 
Cambridge Alliance Library. The funds 
for this were raised by Miss Saunders and 
other members of the First Parish Alliance 
of Cambridge, by a ‘book sale,’ to which 
the young people added a ‘candy table.’ 
This is the first Alliance Library given 
entirely by one branch. More books were 
given to many of our libraries. 

“Just now I am getting up seven new 
libraries; four of these will be Alliance 
libraries. A long list of schools are still 
waiting for books, some as yet not pos- 
sessing a single book. 

“For $50 I can start a good library, con- 
sisting of an oak bookcase with inscription 
bearing donor’s name, the name of the 
person in whose memory it is given, and 
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about fifty good, well-bound books. For 
$100, the same bookcase with the inscrip- 
tion and one hundred to two hundred 
books (according to the choice of books). 
For $200, bookcase and inscription with 
about four hundred books. 

“May I hope that my faithful friends 
will hear my plea in favor of these 
schools ?” 

Madame Loyson has given one school a 
small collection of books on America or 
by American authors, to be added to a 
school library which is reconstructing it- 
self normally. The schoolmaster and his 
wife write: “Should you still be giving 
libraries in the name of some American 
soldier who fell in the Great War, we 
should be very honored if you would allow 
our schools to be the guardian of the mem- 
ory of one of those brave boys. Choose the 
humblest, the most unfortunate, or the 
most forgotten, and send us simply a plate 
bearing his name, adding his photograph 
if you can. We will put these up in the 
place of honor in one of our schoolrooms, 
by the name of his French _brother- 
soldiers. And as long as our school 
stands, the children vaill revere the memory 
of a soldier of free America. It will be 
only a living homage of the heart, a mark 
of trust and esteem for which our village, 
our pupils, and ourselves will be most 
grateful.” She adds: “Would any of you, 
my friends, like to have one of your fallen 
boys honored in this simple and touching 
manner?” The chairman would gladly 
transmit any message about this tribute. 

Contributions for this fine work being 
done by the president of The Alliance in 
Paris,-our devoted fellow-worker, should 
be sent to The Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Social Service 


For the current year, the Alliance Social 
Service Committee is advocating regional 
mneetings in the interests of its work. The 
committee feels that such actual getting 
together, with the attendant exchange of 
opinion and experience, will do more 
toward clarifying objectives and toward 
sensing social responsibility as an Alliance 
group than any amount of printed matter 
which might be issued from headquarters. 

It is suggested that these meetings be 
held in connection with Associate Alliance 
meetings or state conferences, so that 
larger numbers may attend. The Central 
Committee welcomes the opportunity to 
assist in arranging programs, and direc- 
tors in The Alliance have promised co- 
operation. 

On January 22, two delegates from each 
New England branch, preferably the presi- 
dent and social service chairman, were 
invited to a luncheon conference at the 
Twentieth Century Club, Boston, Mass., 
where resources and outlook were thor- 
oughly discussed. This meeting was held 
on the day following the midwinter meet- 
ing of the New England Associate Alliance. 
In reports from different sections of 
the country, the following items are of 
interest: 
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California—Los Angeles a number of 
years ago started a maternity hospital in 
which The Alliance controls two rooms; 
another interest is in the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association. In other branches, 
Pasadena, Redlands, Hollywood, ete., the 
women are busy making layettes, surgical 
dressings, sewing for hospitals and needy 
families under the guidance of local social 
service centers. 

Iowa.—The_work of Unitarians in: this 
section has been almost wholly along 
educational or intellectual lines. Social 
service committees have been appointed in 
most of the branches, but the idea of social 
service work as a Unitarian unit is still 
new. Liberal religion has so filled the 
hearts of the individuals with broad ideals 
that it has expressed itself in social ser- 
vice in the community, but almost always 
in individual service. 

Buffalo, N.Y.—Here the social service 
committee of The Alliance reaches out to 
many organizations all over the city, be- 
eause its members are active in many 
good works established throughout this 
city, such as the Neighborhood House, the 
Children’s Hospital, Home for the Friend- 
less, Children’s Aid Society, etc. ‘There 
are two advisory members, Dr. Hollings- 
head, who is head of the Buffalo Founda- 
tion, and Miss Bozarth, head of social 
service work of the Ingleside Home, a 
home for unmarried mothers.» - 

New York City.—The interest in com- 
munity social service work has increased 
very much among the New York Metro- 
politan Alliance branches, and nearly all 
have organized a committee for the ‘pur- 
pose of keeping ‘in touch not only with 
individual cases of need but in order to 
act as a body on questions of the day 
which affect public welfare. 

From December 1 to 15 the Unitarian 
women joined women of other denomina- 
tions and served one day at the Christmas 
sale of articles made by the blind. This 
sale was in co-operation with the New 
York State Commission for the Blind. It 
was held in the Vanderbilt House, Fifth 
Avenue and 52d Street, which gave added 
interest. 


Why Religious Education 


A short time ago, this conversation was 
overheard on a Limited Train. The people 
eame from Anytown, Any State, in the 
U.S. A. 

She: “Jack, what are you doing 
Christmas Eve?” He: “I am going to sing 
Christmas carols in the square.” She: 
“Yes, of course, we're all going to do that. 
But what are you doing afterwards?” 
He: “I haven’t anything planned after 
that.” She: “Well, come on up to our 
house. There will be about sixteen of us. 
Only don‘*t expect me to guarantee you'll 
get home!” He: “Why not?’ She: ‘Well, 
we have a little of the ‘real thing,’ and 
we'll all need it after singing carols 
in the square.” He: “That sounds good 
to me. I'll be there.” 


God in his infinite mercy - forgive such 
people! It is more than humanity can 
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do, while youth looks on with scorn and 
laughs at the ideals age talks about. 

Shall religious education remain silent 
when this happens? Has it =e to do 
with religion? 

“It were well for him if a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and he were 
thrown into the sea, rather than that he 
should cause one of these little ones to 
stumble.” : 

Shall the children of the poorer classes 
suffering from the curse of Child Labor 
be helped and shall nothing be done for 
the children of the rich who suffer from 
the curse of the bootlegger? 

Why not give all youth a fair chance? 
What kind of a chance against the curse 
of liquor has the college boy in the 
wealthy home of to-day? What can re- 
ligious education do about it? Can re- 
ligion do anything, when neither the boy 
or his parents are in church? We must 
reach them at home, through the power of 
the press and the radio. If we appeal 
to the ideals youth has, youth will always 
respond. Let us tell our boys and girls 
that there is nothing true, nothing honor- 
able, nothing just, nothing pure,. nothing 
of good report, that there is no virtue and 
no praise in any of these things dealing 
with liquor. Let us ask ‘the parents ‘to 
“fight the good ‘fight of faith and lay hold 
on the life eternal. ” “Tet no man despise 
thee: but be thou an example to them 
that believe, in word, in manner of lifé, Gn 
love, in faith, in Parity. se ae ee 
: Temper ance is the challenge ‘of the hour. 
How will religious education in our church 
schools’ answer it? ‘How many schools 
teach the ‘necessity of temperance,—not 
ouly with regard to liquor, but in all the 
relations of life? Men and women to-day 
are living out life with abandon, until its 
energies are overdrawn and the very 
source of life itself is endangered. Let us 


‘see the folly of this before it is too late. 
Let religious education help by building 


up personality through self- -discipline and 
prayer, and the church will not need to 
save so many souls.. 


Manual Notes 


Will branch officers note the following 
changes and additions: Maryland, Balti- 
more, President, Miss H. Gertrude Crosby, 
307 East 30th Street. Tennessee, Nash- 
ville, President, Mrs. T. J. Horner, 2000 
West End Avenue. — 


Appeals 


The appeals stand as follows: 


Green Harbor...... 5 ideks Bite eT ee | 
Lynchburg. » ss o.0.0¢/051s + sn See o's ae 
Ambherate i ck locks « cole aw damelae s 0d 8 hist 
Channing House Student..... ria Pe So 
Pittaflelds ta. <s6s:<aias ¢ mcniley tae = att di 
4 PALE. Spree Aa 


Italy a) Stee we tee eee 
Recruiting the Ministry..............6. 
Tuckerman School. eee ee eee ee ce 
Fluvgarian Relief (unlimited) 
Mme. Loyson (unlimited) 

Southern Work (unlimited) 1 


—__ 


_ 
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Young People’s Religious 
Union 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York Cxuicaco San FRANcIsco 


299 Madison 105 S. Dearborn 610 Phelan 
Avenue Street Building 


“Truth, Worship, and Service’’ 


Bay Shore Debates 


The credit for the best suggestion of 
a Young People’s Religious Union activity 
goes this month to the Bay Shore Federa- 
tion, comprising the young people’s groups 
of the South Shore towns in Massachu- 
setts. At a recent board meeting of the 
Federation, in answer to an appeal for 
some novelty in the usual Federation pro- 
gram, it was suggested that the organiza- 


_ tion sponsor a series of debates among the 


yarious affiliated groups on subjects of 
vital interest to the members. ‘These 
would not only be of much value educa- 
tionally, morally, and religiously, but 
should prove entertaining as well. At a 
second board meeting, increased enthusi- 
asm indicated a keen interest on the part 
of the individual groups to put the project 
into effect, and a committee composed of 
Joseph Hallet of Braintree, -Dorothy 
Knowlton of Norwell, and Eleanor Stearns 
of Scituate was. selected to formulate a 
program and a schedule. 

Accordingly, the topic for debate agreed 
upon was “Resolved, that Liberal Protes- 
tant churches should unite as one organiza- 
zation to insure the strength of Liberal- 
ism in the world.” The following schedule 
was adopted: 


Affirmative Negative 


(1) Braintree v. Norwell 
(2) Scituate v. Hingham Third Parish 
(8) Hingham First Parish v. Rockland 


The judges are to be chosen by the com- 
mittee. 

At the Federation meeting in April, the 
winning team of contest (1) will oppose 
the winners of contest (2), The winning 
team of contest (3) will debate with the 
Duxbury team. The subject for these 
two debates will be announced at the Fed- 
eration meeting in February. 

The two winning teams in the April 
contests will oppose each other at the 
annual meeting of the Federation in May 
on a topic agreed upon at the April meet- 
ing. The team which wins the final de- 
bate will by that victory be declared the 
champion, and will be awarded a trophy 
cup which has been generously donated 
for the purpose by Mr. Hallet of Brain- 
tree. 


_ Orders for the special edition of Pegasus 

to be issued for Young People’s Week at 
the rate of three cents per copy (usual 
rate, eleven cents) should be sent im- 
mediately to Homer M. Rockwell, Manag- 
ing Editor, Room 21, 299 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, N.Y. No orders of less 
than twenty copies will be entitled to the 
reduced rate. 


Word and Work Department 
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Young People’s Week 


Young People’s Week will be observed 
in the Unitarian churches throughout the 
United States and Canada from February 
7 to February 13, 1926. Sunday, February 
7, will be designated as Young People’s 
Sunday. i 

What was but an interesting experiment 
in a few of the Unitarian churches seven 
years ago is now becoming one of the most 
distinctive and noteworthy institutions of 
the liberal faith, the public recognition 
of the work of the young people, and the 
willingness and desire that their message 
be heard as the word and prophecy of the 
Unitarianism of the future. In this first 
year of the second century since the or- 
ganizing of the liberal religious movement 
in this country, nothing could be more 
fitting than that the youthful element 
unite their efforts to declare as a body 
their reverence and devotion for the fun- 
damental tenets of that liberal and pro- 
gressive faith for which the founders of 
the American Unitarian Association lived 
and persevered. It is‘an institution that 
gives added assurance that the faith of 
the founders is still progressive, that it 
is being constantly re-created in the hearts 
and minds of the young people to cope 
with novel and unprecedented conditions. 
It is decidedly in this spirit that the mem- 
bers of the Ministerial Union, through 
their president, Rey. James C. Duncan, 
have expressed to the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union their hearty and sympathetic 
approval of the idea of Young People’s 
Week, and have recommended that the pul- 
pits and choirs of all the Unitarian 
churches be thrown open to their youth 
on Young People’s Sunday. 

This year, it is expected that the en- 
tire order of the morning ’service for Sun- 
day, February 7, will be conducted by 
and in the interests of young people in 
two hundred Unitarian churches. This 
will include not only the actual reading 
of the service for the day, of the Psalms 
and of the Scriptures, but also the offer- 
ing of the prayers and the presentation 
of the sermon. Young people will partici- 
pate in the choir and assist at ushering 
and at hospitality. In many churches, 
the floral tributes will be donated by the 
young people’s guild, and such lesser de- 
tails as the editing of the church calen- 
dars and the ringing of the church bell 
will be given into their hands. Even in 
Unitarian communities where there is, at 
present, no duly organized young people’s 
group, it is anticipated that some observ- 
ance of the day will be made, with an 
appropriate address by the minister, or 
some other youthfully-minded person, with 
a vital and instructive message of in- 
terest to young and old alike. 

From the national headquarters of the 
Young People’s Religious Union and from 
its various district offices there have been 
issued to all local societies sharing in its 
work two definite appeals with reference 
to Young People’s Sunday. For some 
years, the central organization has been 
dependent, in good part, upon the pro- 
ceeds of Young People’s Week activities 
for funds with which to carry on its work. 
Accordingly, the young people are requested 
to communicate with the board of trus- 


tees of their church and arrange to have 
that portion of the collection. received on 
February 7, not pledged to church main- 
tenance or other use, forwarded in whole, 
or in part, to the central organization. A 
liberal return from every society will give 
assurance that the present good work can 
be continued and possibly expanded to 
some degree. Alfred W. Hobart, Mead- 
ville, Pa., is chairman of the Religious 
Committee for Young People’s Sunday. 

The second appeal is in the nature of 
an innovation. The managing board of 
Pegasus, the official Y. P. R. U. monthly 
publication, has suggested that each so- 
ciety purchase, at a greatly reduced rate, 
sufficient copies of the February issue for 
every member of the congregation on 
Young People’s Sunday. This arrange- 
ment is offered not only as an incentive 
to increase the circulation, but as an en- 
deavor to interest the friends in the work 
and the message of the Unitarian young 
people throughout other parts of the 
country. : 

As in other years, arrangements for 
Young People’s Week have been carried 
forward chiefly in the larger centers of 
Unitarianism, where the opportunity is 
offered for joint action by the local groups. 

A few scattered societies in various 
localities will carry through a program 
of activities consisting, for the most part, 
of dances or dramatics. However, many 
city communities have definitely joined in 
the spirit of the occasion, and with com- 
mittees already at work, promise a di- 
verse program of exceptional interest. 
Arthur W. Olsen of West Somerville, 
Mass., New England Vice-President of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, is gen- 
eral overseer of the Young People’s Week 
activities, with a national committee of 
sub-chairmen from Northampton, Mass., 
Providence, R.I., New York City, Chicago, 
Tll., and California. 

From California comes the news of two 
features, a ball at Long Beach on Feb- 
ruary 5, and a play and dance at Los 
Angeles on February 12. Both of these 
events will be encouraged and attended 
by all societies in the Southern California 
Federation. Gregory Ross is. in general 
charge of arrangements for the Southern 
California district. 

The young people in Chicago will unite 
their efforts in a gala dance to be held 
in the parish house of the First Church, 
near the University, on February 13. A 
short dramatic sketch may also be pre- 
sented in conjunction with the dance. A 
committee under the direction of Ray- 
mond CG. Lalor is in charge of the Chicago 
program. 

Complete plans from Washington, D.C., 
have not yet been divulged, but something 
of much interest is expected from the 
capital city. 

Providence, R.I., is arranging for a 
week-end gathering of the Channing Fed- 
eration of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, February 12-14. The annual meet- 
ing will be held on February 12. At the 
dance in the evening, each society will 
stage a dramatic skit or a vaudeville 
stunt. Albert Lownes is director of the 
Providence activities. 
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The Metropolitan Federation in New 
York City will present another such pro- 
gram as met with approval a year ago. 
On Tuesday, February 9, Philip Barry’s 
Harvard prize play, “You and I,” will be 
presented in the parish house of the Com- 
munity Church. The cast includes 
Weston Howe, Doris Neiderer, Froncie 
Wood, Charles Allen, Florence Burgy, 
Homer Rockwell, and Hans Walleen. The 
east is being coached under the able di- 
rection of Charles S. Soule of the Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y. On Fri- 
day, February 12, the annual dance of 
the Federation will be held in the parish 
house of the West Side Church. Ar- 
rangements of the Metropolitan district 
are in charge of Jenkin Hockert. 

In Boston, Mass., the annual Y. P. R. U. 
ball will be held on Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 12, at the Hotel Vendome. The 
Dance Committee is composed of P. Gor- 
don Walker, chairman, Ruth A. Bates, John 
S. Hardy, Harriet Knowlton, and Wayne 
H. Latham. For the 1926 annual presen- 
tation, the committee on dramatics has 
selected Philip Barry’s play “You and I.” 
Two performances will be given in the 
Fine Arts Theatre on Thursday and Sat- 
urday evenings, February 11 and 13 re- 
spectively. The cast in the same order as 
that of the New York production will be 
composed of Harold W. Saxton, Katharine 
‘M. Glidden, Caroline Drisko, Herbert L. 
Ellison, Ruth A. Bates, Richard E. Jeffery, 
and. Wayne H. Latham. The play will be 
produced under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Dale of Medford, Mass. A program of 
musical selections will be offered at each 
performance by the Y. P. R. U. orchestra, 
Kermit Houghton, director; Kenneth 
Houghton, piano; Herbert Faulkner and 
William Gale, violins; Oliver Lay, violon- 
eello; Charles Bolster, bass viol; Eric 
Sherburne, alto horn; Allyn Howe, cornet ; 
John Sherman, clarinet; Richard Sher- 
man, flute; Edward Knowlton, traps. The 
business management of the Boston events 
is in the hands of Percy Anderson, as- 
sisted by Philip Hardy, Edith L. Irving, 
Wayne H. Latham, Roderick H. Mac- 
Kenzie, Dudley Moore, and Frederick Mc- 
Gill, Jr. 


A Federation Policy 


‘In the Word and Work department of 
THE CHRISTIAN Recister for April, 1925, 
there was published an account of an 
intensive program of activities which had 
then been recently adopted by the Mead- 
ville Federation of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union in an effort to increase and 
expand its influence, this campaign being 
designated as a “Fellowship” campaign or 
policy. During the past month, an inter- 
esting communication has been received 
from Edwin H. Wilson, of Meadville, Pa., 
president of the Federation, in which he 
has included a detailed survey of the 
conditions prevailing within the general 
district, and an account of the success 
with which the Fellowship policy has suc- 
ceeded within nine months. 

The Meadville Federation comprises the 
Unitarian young people’s societies within 
the territory bounded by the Ohio River 
and Lakes Erie and Ontario. The average 
distance between local societies is forty 
miles, thus presenting at the outset a 
physical handicap to joint action on the 


The next Word and Work. Denartment will ancens bir Cline oe eee ee 
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part of the member groups. However, 
since the last annual meeting of the Fed- 
eration at Jamestown, N.Y., when the 


‘Fellowship policy was adopted, societies 


in Erie and Lancaster, Pa., Jamestown, 
N.Y., Toledo and Cleveland (both the 
Triangle and Channing Clubs), Ohio, have 
definitely sought affiliation, have complied 
with the financial requirements for mem- 
bership, and are represented by a member 
on the Federation Board of Directors. 
Other societies which have partially affili- 
ated are located in Dunkirk, Niagara 
Falls, and Buffalo, N.Y., Pittsburgh and 
Meadville, Pa., and Marietta, Ohio. 

In spite of great intervening distances 
between lo¢al groups, contacts have been 
established by means of joint meetings, 
several of which have been held. Mead- 
ville met with Erie in April, 1925; Buffalo 
with Niagara Falls in April, 1925, and 
also in the autumn; and Buffalo with 
Toronto, Ont., in October. The autumn 
Federation meeting in Erie brought large 
delegations from Meadville, Jamestown, 
Dunkirk, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh; in 
all, about seventy young people were pres- 
ent to enjoy a business meeting, dinner, 
and dance. The Cleveland meetings of 
the American Unitarian Association 
brought delegations from Meadville and 
Erie to the young people’s session. As 
a result of these contacts, the Niagara 
Falls group has changed from a strictly 
social club to a Y. P. R. U. society. Other 
meetings to be held in the near future 
include a return visitation of the Toronto 
society at Buffalo, with Niagara Falls also 
participating. The Jamestown society will 
serve as host in the spring to the local 
groups of Dunkirk, Erie, and Meadville 
with, possibly, Buffalo and Niagara Falls 
represented. The annual Federation meet- 
ing will be held at Youngstown, Ohio, on 
March 22, 1926.. 

Personal visitations to societies have 
been concluded as follows: 

Edwin H. Wilson, of Meadville, to Pitts- 
burgh (both churches), Marietta and 
Youngstown. 

KE. A. Nelson, of Erie, to Dunkirk, 
Jamestown, and Meadville. 

John Rust and two associates, of Cleve- 
land, to Meadville. 

Florence Westwood, of Toledo, Ohio, rs 
the Detroit, Mich., group. 

Ray Bragg, of Meadville, to Pittsburgh 
(Dr. Mason’s church). 

Ruthanna Anderson, of Pittsburgh, to 
Youngstown and Pittsburgh (Dr. Ge- 
bauer’s church). . 

Correspondence is maintained exten- 
sively between the various societies. 

Although conceived independently of the 
Fellowship policy, as originally outlined, 
the greatest impetus given to it has been 
through the medium of the Lake Erie Con- 
ference inaugurated in June, 1925, modeled 
after the Y. P. R. U. summer conferences 
at the Isles of Shoals. The Conference 
and the Federation have proceeded to 
work in unison, and the latter has very 
bests! turned its efforts toward the 

Vermilion Conference of 1926 as the ulti- 
mate objective of the year’s activities. 
That the first Lake Erie Conference was 
a marked success must be attributed to 
the conscientious efforts of Gertrude Taft 
of Cleveland. The success of future con- 
ferences will doubtless be dependent, in 
large measure, upon the whole-hearted 
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support of the Federation. To further — 


stimulate interest, a four-page Federation 
bulletin, 7'he Fellowship, appears on three 


oceasions during the year, and the so-~ 


cieties are manifesting a keen interest in 
a local Fellowship Contest modeled after 
the nature of the Y. P. R. U. national 
Efficiency Contest, the first period of which 
is drawing to a close. 

The Fellowship policy has sought to in- 
crease the quality of and strengthen the 
local groups; it has meant individual in- 
itiative on the part off members and 
groups in promoting neighborliness. The 
society at Marietta has been organized 
and partially affiliated. Lancaster and 
Toledo have affiliated for the first time 
in the history of the Federation. Perma- 
nent interest has been aroused in support 
of the national Y. P. R. U. interests such 
as affiliation, financial contributions, and 
attendance at the Lake Erie and Isles of 
Shoals Conferences. 


Minnesota Young People’s Rally 


On Wednesday, 
young people from the churches at 
Hanska, Minneapolis, and St. Paul, Minn., 
assembled for a Rally at Unity Church, 
St. Paul. The first hour was devoted to 
an exchange of greetings among the dele- 
gates, and to the making of acquaintances. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon, Rey. 
John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis presented 
an address on “Clear Thinking,” based 
upon his belief that clear thinking is a 
most essential requisite to-day. He dem- 
onstrated wherein the younger generation 
have great possibilities for the future in 
the realms of politics, economics, sociology, 
and religion if they will but seriously 
apply the art of clear thinking. After 
reviewing briefly James Harvey Robinson’s 
book, “The Mind in the Making,” Mr. 
Dietrich concluded his remarks with refer- 
ence to the great need for Greative think- 
ing, even if it be merely the thinking out 
of familiar themes from new aspects, for 
therein does one gain the ability to seek 
the permanent validity in all truths. 

A half-hour of discussion followed the 
address, and then supper was served to 
the sixty-eight registered delegates. Dur- 
ing the supper, reports were given by 
representatives from the three young 
people’s societies. A letter received from 
Duluth conveyed greetings from the young 
people, an intimation that they were work- 
ing hard, and “were earning and saving 
money to send ‘A Little Duluth’ to the 
Hanska Conference next summer.” 

Immediately after supper, the guests as- 
sembled in the community room, where 
Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of the St. Paul 
church displayed lantern slides of the 
1925 Hanska Conference, and of the Isles 
of Shoals, describing his own experiences 
of the Star Island conferences. The eye- 
ning was concluded with an interesting 
program of games and folk-dancing, the 
latter being ‘directed by a competent 
leader. 

Arrangements for the rally were in the 
hands of the Ulysses Club of Unity 
Church, the members planning and pre- 
paring the supper. An exceptional feature 
was that the guests were all young people, 


all entering whole-heartedly into the pro- 4 


gram, so that the rally was F 
an evening of fun and good fellowship. _ 
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Religion Around the World © a 


christian, on the campus as well as off, | 


Dr. Cabot’s “Clinical Year” 
for Seminaries is Commended 


Dr. Richard C. Cabot, a Unitarian lay- 
man, who has the unique distinction of 


holding at the same time a professorship. 


of medicine and a professorship in social 
ethics at Harvard, wants a clinical year 
in theological seminaries for supervised 
practice in pastoral work. He made his 
plea for it in the December Survey Graphic, 
and the January issue contains favorable 
criticism of Dr. Cabot’s plan from four- 
teen lay and clerical leaders. Dr. Cabot 
has met with some of the students of the 
’ Episcopal Theological School in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and of the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York City in a series 
of seminars on personal problems of pas- 
toral work. 

Living next door to the Episcopal School, 
Dr. Cabot watches the students come and 
go under his windows and wonders 
“whether their call to the ministry has 
meant in every case a call to preach or 
whether to many it is not rather a call to 
carry the gospel of Christ to fellow men 
in trouble of mind, body, or spirit; and 
if so, whether their future service to in- 
dividuals in their parishes is not very 
like what the doctor does (not what he is 
supposed to do) when he visits a patient.” 

He finds theological seminaries assuming 
that the technique of this intimate paro- 
chial labor cannot be taught. He chal- 
lenges this attitude with an analogy: 
“Medical students, assisting in a hospital 
ward or in an out-patient clinic, listen to 
their ‘chiefs’ as they open up a conver- 
sation, as they encourage, explain, console, 
or rebuke their patients. They observe the 
steps by which a shy person, a reticent 
person, is drawn out. They see how the 
ice is broken in difficult situations. They 
see how a visit is brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion.” 

Candidates for the ministry, he believes, 
can and should enjoy similar opportunity 
for supervised training. They should haye 
“a year of practice in applying their re- 
ligious beliefs in the attempt to encourage, 
to console, to steady human souls, and to 
learn from them as well as from failures 
in attempting to help them.” 

Rey. Charles N. Lathrop, who heads the 
social service work of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, sees one great advan- 
tage of the plan in that it fits easily into 
curricula as now organized. It does not 
suggest a new subject, but only a better 
method of teaching pastoral theology. 
_ Prof. Abraham Cronbach points out that 
his department of social studies at the 
Hebrew Union College has already moved 
measurably toward this method. One of 
the elective courses consists of classroom 
discussions touching the social work which 
the students are required to do on the 
outside. He recalls that “as long ago as 
1910, the Unitarian Commission on the 
Church and Social Questions made a rec- 
ommendation closely allied to that of Dr, 
Cabot’s ‘clinical year.’ ” 

Fred Eastman, writing in Christian 


Work, believes that one obstacle to be 
overcome is in the minds of the students. 
They think that their particular forte is 
to preach. The remedy is “not to belittle 
preaching, but to show them that the most 
effective preaching must be based upon a 
knowledge of human personalities and 
their manifold struggles. Another and a 
greater obstacle is in the growing in- 
stutionalism of the church.” Mr. East- 
man continues: “The average pastor finds 
that his church expects him not only to 
preach and call upon his people, but to 
organize clubs and classes for every con- 
ceivable purpose; to put on dramas and 
pageants ; lead Boy Scouts; address Rotary 
and Kiwanis clubs; lecture on education, 
child health, and the League of Nations; 
direct Red Cross drives, and crusades for 
civic beauty and the elimination of vice 
from the city streets; aid winter sports, 
and foster summer camps for the children 
of the poor. Between times he must 
manage his church and a multiplicity of 
meetings in his parish house, see that his 
Sunday-school moves forward, prepare two 
sermons a week and a prayer-meeting talk, 
bury the dead, christen the babies, and 
‘visit the sick. This array of activities is 
not of his choice. His congregation de- 
mand it of him. Let him prove a slacker 
in many of them, and he will soon find 
himself listening to a committee trying 
tactfully to suggest that the parish needs 
a younger and more active man.” 

- “The greatest hope for Dr. Cabot’s plan 
lies in the unrest which now rocks the 
church and the seminaries to their founda- 
tions, an unrest which every mother’s son 
of us feels,” Mr. Eastman concludes. 
“We are dissatisfied with the status quo 
in our religious institutions. We should 
like to slough off the superfluous trappings 
and superficial activities we have accumu- 
lated about them and get down to the 
souls of people. Dr. Cabot points the way. 
Which seminary will take the lead?” 


Student Conference Not Type 
of College Mind—Hutchinson 


Seven hundred and fifty college students, 
representing 175 institutions and a score 
of different denominations, have returned 
to their classes from the first ‘Inter- 
denominational Student Conference, at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIL, 
where they declared that the church should 
“be based upon an entire freedom of be- 
lief’; that the church should “dissociate 
itself from the war system”; that military 
training in all schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities should be abolished; and that the 
dissemination of information on _ birth 
control should be legalized. 

Other finds were that denominations are 
out of place in a Christian scheme of 
church organization; that the present 
young people’s societies of the denomina- 
tions should join forces immediately ; that 
the rights of the conscientious objector to 
army service should be protected by the 
local church; that race relations are un- 


and must be altered; that the missionary 
enterprise requires overhauling and more 
honesty on the part of mission boards in 
dealing with their constituents; that the 
income of even the student is a social obli- 
gation, to be administered as such; and 
that the promotion of a program of eu- 
gencies is a part of the duty of the 
church. : 

“Tt is hardly likely,” says Paul Hutchin- 
son in the Christian Century, “that ‘such 
conclusions have been accepted by a ma- 
jority of the students in American col- 
leges. The Evanston conference was not 
a majority conference. A majority student 
conference would probably run more to 
a discussion of the relative merits of Mr. 
Oberlander, the Dartmouth half back, and 
Mr. Grange, the Illinois phenomenon. But 
as a conference representing that portion 
of the student community which does try 
to do some thinking, the Evanston gather- 
ing was fairly representative.” 

Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr told the conference 
there was no “youth movement” in 
America. The Evanston meeting was 
probably the nearest approach to it. The 
delegates dealt with questions to which 
they could not have been expected to bring 
adequate information and experience. Dr. 
Albert Parker Fitch said to them: “If 
this gathering possessed as much intellec- 
tual as moral conscience, it could do 
wonders.” Mr. Hutchinson points out an 
instance of what he believes. to have been 
a tendency by the students to dodge actions 
that might affect their immediate conduct. 
A resolution condemning college fraterni- 
ties was quickly referred for future con- 
sideration to a committee not yet formed. 
Before they adjourned, the delegates 
elected a continuation committee to keep 
alive the issues that had been discussed 


and to perpetuate the conference’s point of ~ 


view on them. ; 

A signal achievement of the conference 
was the bringing into so large a measure 
of modernist (not liberal) uniformity of 
opinion the diverse elements represented. 
There were students from conservative col- 
leges of the South, from “Holiness” in- 
stitutions in the North, from technical 
schools in the Hast, and from graduate 
and professional schools known as homes 
of advanced thinking: 


Who Wrote “Imitatio Christi”? 


It now appears that Thomas 4 Kempis 
was not the author of “The Imitation of 
Christ.” Alfred Pereire, a French scholar, 
has just submitted to the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, what he 
regards as conclusive proof that the book 
was written not by Thomas 4 Kempis, 
but by Jean Gerson, a celebrated chan- 
cellor of the University of Paris. 


Religious feeling must be controlled by 
enlightened reason. The intellect has an 
equal place with the heart in the reli- 
gious life—Thomas D. King. —* 


| 
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Encouraging 


- From Chicago comes the good news that the last six months of 1925 brought smashing book ld 
sales. The leading booksellers there report that their business exceeded that in the corresponding 


period in 1924, and in all previous years, by from fifteen to twenty per cent. 
In books for children, there was a noticeable trend away from those of the “goody- 
after the fashion of Milne’s inimitable When 


poetry was almost tripled. 


goody” variety, in favor of works highly imaginative and witty, 


The demand for 


We Were Very Young. During 1925, the demand for books at the public library exceeded that of the year 


before by more than half a million volumes, the entire circulation of the library reaching the astounding total 


of eleven million,—all of which is an encouraging witness of deepening American taste and culture. A.R. H. 


‘A Daughter of Light 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF JOSEPHINE PRESTON 
Preapopy. Selected and edited by Christina 
Hopkinson Baker. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $4.50. 

Across the title-page of our copy of this 
work we have written, “The fruit of the 
spirit is joy.” From its pages the reader 
gathers the impression of a personality 
peculiarly radiant. Here is the story of a 
life whose dominant quality was lumi- 


‘nosity.. Manifestly, Mrs. Marks was one of 


those rare natures who glow with hidden 
fires, finding existence, in spite of its 
manifold stumbling-blocks, essentially in- 
teresting and delightful. In this volume 
of her journals and letters, the literary 
values are transcended by the spiritual. 
It records not less the development of a 
poet than the successive stages of a life 
of heroism and high spiritual attainment. 
One lays it aside with mingled feelings 
of sympathy and admiration. Although by 
no manner of means a great biography, it 
is a human document of no slight value. 
Mrs. Marks was not a great poet. Com- 
pared with those possessed by the mighty 
singers, her gifts were slight. But they 
were real. She had the genuine poetic 
temperament. She had the motive, the 
sincerity, no little of the vision, of the 
genuine artist. Her verse has music, 
imagination, feeling, with occasional 
flashes of real beauty: In American litera- 
ture, the author of Marlowe, The Singing 
Man, above all, The Piper, won for her- 
self a deserved place. She also revealed 
not a few of the qualities of a gifted 
dramatist. Had her life been prolonged, 
she would probably have attained a success 
still more emphatic. To contemporary 
letters, her death was no mean loss. 
Now the world has the story of the per- 
sonality and experiences which went to the 
making of her career. And it is a story 
infinitely pathetic, infinitely inspiring. For 
it is the record of a radiant spirit battling 
valiantly against hardships and difficulties. 
From the first, she had to contend with 
delicate health intensified by poverty, such 
poverty as only people of education and 
refinement know, whose days are passed 
in the sordid atmosphere of a ceaseless 
struggle against narrow means, when 


__ literally “every penny counts. Born in 


Brooklyn,- New York, Josephine Peabody, 
when only a little girl, with her widowed 
mother, removed to Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts, where most of her girlhood passed. 
Later, the family moved to Cambridge, 
where she married and _ lived out 
her remaining years on earth. Marriage 
and growing recognition brought with 
them release from financial worries, but 
her physical frailty continued, and in- 
creased, until her death in 1922. Under 
these hard conditions, her genius ripened, 
bringing her eventually the delights of 
growing success and widening reputation. 
At intervals, various of her books were 
published. In 1910, her Piper won the 
Stratford Play Competition against more 
than three hundred competitors, being 
acted with marked success in both Eng- 
land and this country. Her latest work, 
a play in prose, The Portrait of Mrs. 
W. ,. was written under conditions of 
acute suffering. Thus her life was one of 
struggle, abounding in difficulties and 
“withheld completions.” Of hardships, 
this woman had her full share. Yet from 
its records, ably edited by Mrs. Baker, 
one gets the impression, not of despair or 
failure, but of triumph. Hers was a 
gallant spirit, very womanly, which never 
whimpered. Bravely she met her trials, 
and in spite of them did what she could. 
Once, toward the end, she does exclaim, 
“Oh, why was I born with a _ thousand 
wings of the spirit, and a ball and chain 
on every hand and foot of me?’ But 
normally her disposition is one of habitual 
joy. “‘Why, after all, I am very lucky, 
I am very happy,’ I said to myself, ‘I 
have so many ways of amusing myself and 
so much to see in ordinary things!’ So 
I went to bed quite happily.” Again and 
again, in her letters and diary, occur such 
sentences a& these: “A marvellous, shining 
day.” “Busy—busy—lI feel like a house- 
wifely Vision of Ezekiel, with six wings! 
And in the~evening, guess what! Our 
first Wood Fire’..°. and lo! it burned in- 
stantly; it spread triumphant wings; it 
soared to heaven and blazed and sang 
and went not down.” Even the final letter 
contains this significant passage: “I am 
tremendously happy. Like a _  penwiper 
with its bouffant skirts just spreading 
shiningly; and its mostly empty mind, 
too, outspread, ready to catch all shin- 


ingness.” Through girlhood, wifehood, 
motherhood, this irrepressible delight in 
life persisted. In her, both as poet and 
woman, it was her: dominant quality. 
Henceforth, for the reader, her work will 
derive an added charm from the knowledge 
of the moral triumph that had no slight 
part in its creation. What she did was 
due to what she was. Her life story, all 
too brief, moreover, bears eloquent witness 
to two further truths. The birth-pangs of 
even a comparatively small amount of 
genius are as intense and agonizing as 
those which go the production of the 
great works of art. And it is as Thack- 
eray says, “To make a genius, God takes 
a nature peculiarly sensitive and lets it 
be caught under the grinding wheels of 
the world.” Yet the final result is to 
substantiate the fundamental truth that 
spirit can conquer every adversary. Al- 
ways the kingdom of God is not in word, 
but in power. And the fruit of the spirit 
is joy. Wa i = 


Religion Is Always Negative 


Tuer Key To FaitH. By Michael O. Gershen- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 

Mikhail Osipovich Gershenson was a 
Russian of Jewish parentage, who became 
the most brilliant literary critic and 
publicist in Russia during the past twenty- 
five years. He was always interested 
in religion, for to him religion resembled 
the foundation of a house, which, though 
invisible, is indispensable to any enduring 
structure. His religion was far removed 
from modern humanism. He would not 
deify humanity. He could not ascribe ab- 
solute value to any relative form of ex- 
istence. He once said that the human soul 
was like certain soft metals which needed 
an alloy to harden them. So like all the 
great prophets of religion, his ideal was 
Theonomy, the Kingdom of Heaven, rather 
than Autonomy, the dominion of the self. 

In this brilliant little book of 150 pages, 
the distinguished Russian sets forth what 
seems to him the fundamental elements 
of religion through the medium of a stimu- 
lating analysis of the religion of Israel. 
The early idea of God as set forth in the 
Old Testament is that of a fiery being, 
passionate, impulsive, seeking to exert his 
authority over the minds of men. Never- 
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theless, either because he wished it to 
be so, or because he could not help it, 
this God created man a free, autonomous 
being. So we have the stage set for the 
great drama of religion, in which two rival 
free-wills wage eternal conflict. Out of 
this conflict rises the fundamental idea of 
the Hebrew religion, that God is dependent 
on man. For until the will of man has 
been brought into unison with the will of 
God, God’s purpose cannot be fulfilled. 
This belief that God’ and man are bound 
together by ties of mutual profit ripened 
into the extraordinary idea that there 
existed a formal covenant between them, 
the idea permeating the entire Old Testa- 
ment. If man gives up his freedom he 
prospers, if he refuses he suffers. So man 
is torn constantly between his passion for 
freedom, and his yearnings for prosperity. 
So the author develops in his concluding 
paragraphs his thoughts about essential 
religion. The will to differ within the 
human heart must give way at last to 
the preference to conform. At the very 
outset God started a school for man. The 
process of education was to lead him along 
the road from his initial free-will toward 
self-renunciation. Hence religion is, and 
must always be, negative. It steers man 
from his own cul-de-sac to the way of 
God’s will. This higher way is, neverthe- 
less, not the way of the slave. Man’s 
destiny is neither that of the self-ap- 
pointed master, nor that of a mechanical 
tool in God’s hands. He is to be rather 
the diligent and skilled administrator of 
God. (ote pi 


Train Up a Parent 

TRAINING THE TODDLER. By Elizabeth Cleve- 
land. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$2.00. 

From humiliations and failures as an 
ignorant and untrained mother, the writer 
rises to echo the psychologist of the Mer- 
rill Palmer nursery school at Detroit when 
they say: “It is as silly to trust the 
maternal instinct to bring up a child as 
to trust the acquisitive instinct to earn a 
living for the family.” This book was 
written from experience in training chil- 
dren in the nursery school, and “aims to 
state the fundamental principles under- 
lying the training of children in a definite 
form. suitable for use in the home.” 
Methods. of overcoming problems are 
shown by stories of individual children in 
the school, and it will be long before 
supercilious Donald, contrary Joan, and 
unsocial John fade from the reader's 
memory. Most of us know something of 
the standards for the physical develop- 
ment of children; some of us know a 
little of standards for mental develop- 
ment; but, aside from’ a vague ideal of 
behavior and character, few of us have 
thought of definite’ standards of emotional 
and social development. That is the 
reason the latter half of the book will be 
especially valuable to mothers.. It is 
blessed to have the assurance that the 
natural results of unsocial behavior will 
usually lead the child to correct himself; 
but we are cautioned not to prevent the 
operation of natural results. It appears 
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that coaxing, scolding, threatening, an‘ 
punishments are not the natural results 
of any action. In fact, the conclusions 
we must draw from these case-stories are: 
Be slow to punish. Be patient always. 
Attack causes of conflicts and emotional 
flare-ups, and so prevent them. Hold at- 
tention through interest rather than force, 
and do not interrupt a child when he is 
concentrating. Provide a child with the 
society of his kind. Such companions will 
take much of his training off your 
shoulders. “Encourage gayety and laugh- 
ter, and insist on joy as a right and duty.” 
Most of this sounds more like training the 
parent than the toddler. So be it. ‘The 
things by which we grow in grace are 


three—instruction, experience, and ex- 
ample, and the greatest of these is 
example.” A.M. 


Beginnings of Literary Biography 


By 
New York: The Century 


YounceER Days: or FAMOUS WRITERS. 
Katherine D. Cather. 
Company. $1.75. 

There is an element of fascination in 
the lives of great authors, especially that 
part of their lives antedating their days 
of success. Perhaps William de Morgan 
had few literary leanings as a child, but 
most authors do have them, and it is im- 
pressive to note how their first attempts 
have later grown into great things. In 
Younger Days of Famous Writers, Mrs. 
Cather gives us a series of little journeys 
to the childhood of some famous, some in- 
famous, authors. If she comes danger- 
ously near to triteness in the case of Louisa 
Aleott and Johanna Spyri, she redeems 
herself in her picture of Howard Pyle as 
a boy. Children who have grown up read- 
ing his Robin Hood and King Arthur, who 
have had their blood curdled with the 
Ruby of Kishmoor, will thoroughly enjoy 
this vivid tale of his early struggles. 
There is even some of the sprightly air 
of the Red Queen and the White Knight 
in her account of how Mr. Dodgson first 
entertained Alice with the marvels of 
Wonderland and the Country beyond the 
Looking Glass. 

But Defoe! He has indeed undergone a 
startling transformation. One of the most 
celebrated literary hold-up men in history, 
a political turncoat adroit beyond telling, 
he is here whitewashed and presented 
spotless and unashamed to .a juvenile 


world! G. R. L. 
Dramatic Lives 
Micutry Men, By Elinor Farjeon. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 2 vols. $1.00 per 


vol. 

It is a truism that no tales of adventure 
have ever been written that can compare 
in thrill and grandeur with the exploits 
that mere men have done themselves. The 
achievements of Alexander, the glories of 
Kubla Khan, the tumultuous conquests of 
the Goths, are vastly more spectacular 
than the deeds of Mr. Haggard’s heroes, or 
paladins sprung from fevered imaginings. 

Simply and effectively told, Mighty Men 
illustrates this truth. The adventures are 
varied, ranging from vivid description of 
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the last stand of Leonidas to the blood-and- 
iron sagas of the Norsemen. If a child 
can grow to love these glorious tales of the 
real, and seek them out rather than the 
tepid pabulum too often flung at children 
for their amusement, something, indeed, 
has been accomplished. Miss Farjeon’s is 
not an erudite work, nor does it mention 
a single date, but the stories, ranged as 
they are in chronological order, lay a sure 
foundation for the reading that will come 
after. Mr. Chesterman’s illustrations pos- 
sess, among other virtues, the unusual one 
of resembling closely the iconography of 
the age they seek to depict. G. RB. L. 


A Vampire Parent 


Tue Misty Frats. By Helen Woodbury. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 

This novel presents an interesting psy- 
chological study of a girl dominated from 
babyhood by a selfish mother she loves 
almost to the point of idolatry. 

Linda Bradley, the two-year-old baby, 
must be lifted from her bed to be a part 
of a tableau for callers as she is carried 
to them carefully posed in her beautiful 
mother’s arms. Linda at four, who has 
discovered that there are “marching words” 
easy to remember, has all the joy taken 
from her discovery by being compelled to 
learn the words that “sway up and down 


in lovely sounds,” to repeat to the village , 


ladies who come to call on Mrs. Bradley. 
Linda at twenty, with the ache of beauty 
in her soul, must curb her impulse to write 
because her. mother fears that scribbling 
will make her “queer,” and anything is 
better than hurting mother. Linda at 
twenty-five must choose between her pro- 
found love for Peter Higgins, whose soul 
is attuned to hers, and the love for the 
mother who has stifled her always by her 
selfish and exacting devotion. 

The story is very human, and most 
readers can parallel some of the ex- 
periences of childhood with similar ones; 
but it is irritating, this tragic sacrifice of 
a promising future to an unreasonable 
mother’s whims. One rejoices in her brief 
taste of freedom, while one feels that in 
permitting her this escape from her 
mother’s domination, the author has been 
guilty of a lapse of consistency in her 
character. Jeet 


Tabloide Reviews 


Norges AND ANECDOTES or Many Ywars. By 
Joseph Bucklin Bishop. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, $2.50. 

_ Cheerfully, Mr. Bishop, who is a veteran 
hewspaper man and author, draws upon 
a fund of memories he has accumulated 
through many years. Across his pages 
pass many noted figures: Horace Greeley, 
John Hay, Henry Ward Beecher, Edwin 
L. Godkin, Theodore. Roosevelt, as well 
as less famous folk.. With’ the vivacity 
of a born story-teller, he recalls many 
incidents, some trivial, most of them amus- 
ing. His final chapter is devoted to an 
enthusiastic appreciation of Colonel Goe- 
thals, the builder of the Panama Canal. 
The contents of this volume, though 


slight, are entertaining throughout, i 


Alice Finds Her Place 


— 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Alice Lincoln hurried up the boulevardindeed, Coppy never lacked feet! 


toward Grove Junior High along with 
hundreds of .girls and boys that nippy 
blue-and-white winter morning. Alice was 
alone, while most of the other girls were 
in chattering groups. And Alice was a 
bit shy and shabby, and carried her lunch 
in a brown paper bag. . 

_ Up the steps into the great hall she 
passed, a part of the youthful tide that 
flowed toward the lockers, Alice’s locker 
mate, Hye Dodge, was ahead of her, and 


had left a scrawled note in plain view on 


her blue tam. in 
~ “Come to the lunch room at noon. A 
job. Something in it.” ots 
_ These simple words so excited Alice that 
she had to stop and think where her home 
room was. She had entered this school 
after holidays from a small town, and the 
ways of Junior Highs were still mysterious 
cog tema 
_ A job! In the lunch room! She slipped 
into her place in Room 202 tingling with 
more than the cold air. Across the room 
was pretty Patty Merriweather with her 
sleek gold bob. She always bought her 
lunch, chiefly assorted desserts, and would 
have money left over. 
_ Alice knew, for one day when their 
gymnasium class went outside to play ball 
she had seen a group of Patty’s chums 
hunting about in the gravel. And Patty 
had called to them, laughing in her care- 
less way, “Oh, who wants to waste time 
on an old dime? Come on, let’s play ball!” 
- Alice was aghast over this insult to the 
piece of silver that loomed so large to 
Mother and her. She soon learned that 
‘many children around her thought dimes 
spend. And sometimes she sighed over 
her plain sandwiches and cup cakes as 
more fortunate schoolmates bought thick, 
gooey layer cake, fat slices of bedecked 
pie, or more wonderful ice cream daily. 
“I brought you a nice tablet and a 
new eraser, Alice,” her mother had said 
cheerfully the evening before, when she 
came from work as bookkeeper in a sta- 
tionery store. It was always dark when 
Mrs. Lincoln reached the little yellow 
cottage on the bias little street; and near 
the first of each month she could not take 
time to come home for supper, but worked 
on till late. So Alice was used to taking 
care of the fires and having most of their 
plain supper bubbling on the back of the 
range when her mother’s welcome foot- 
‘She wasn’t alone, for there was Coppy, 
who made up in bark and wiggles 
‘what he lacked im pounds and inches, for, 
eae 


The 
police pup seemed to feel his responsibility 
for the house and lot, sticking close to 
his own yard during the long day, but 
knowing exactly when to go racing up the 
street to meet Alice. 

Well, Eve’s note came near spoiling 
Alice’s mark in the city-wide English test 
that morning. Her mind hopped, flea-like, 
from marking subjects and verbs to the 
luring lunch room and the delightful 
mystery that hovered over the “job and 
something in it.” 

With a deep breath of relief Alice found 
herself excused a few minutes early from 
“math,” and flying toward the lunch room, 
Eye seized her outside the door, explain- 
ing briefly as she handed the dazed Alice 
an arm-band of the double blue and bear- 
ing the letter “L.” : . 

“Here, put it on. We’re to take charge 
of the stacker. Miss Law picked me and 
told me to get somebody, and. you. helped 
ine in Social Science. We just scrape and 
stack dishes, you know, and get three 
lunch checks a day !” 

Alice’s cheeks glowed as she followed 
her benefactress in to eat their lunch 
before beginning work. Was ever a girl 
so lucky? In a haze of anticipation she 
swallowed the egg sandwiches mother had 
made, for it was “good-by, paper bag,” 
from now on! Her eyes sparkled as they 
roved the array of goodies the women 
were arranging against the noon rush. 

Alice could hardly wait till Mother came 
and heard the amazing news and looked 
upon the proud arm-band, which could 
not have meant more to one decorated by 
the Prince of Wales. Even Coppy seemed 
to sense his playmate’s super-joy and 
capered and wagged himself breathless. 
And Mother was glad, of course, though 
she did seem a mite more interested in the 
red “A” on her daughter’s “math” papc 
Strange how grown-ups considered lessons 
more important than lunches or assembly 
fun or even Patty Merriweather’s new 
plaid short dress, and her disregard of 
dimes ! 

“It’s fun to go to school now, Coppy,” 
Alice confided to her adoring protector. 
who acted yery uneasy as she made hasty 
preparations for school. “I’m getting to 
know all the teachers and even some of 
the nine A’s. Of course, it keeps us flying 
at the stacker, and I need half a dozen 
hands. But I belong now, and Mother 
doesn’t have to fix me a lunch or squeeze 
out car-fare often. So we don’t need to 
take any money out of the put-in pocket 
book, and that means we're getting ahead.” 

But one thing Alice missed. Back home 


she had always been a leader in sports, 
and could run and play ball and swim 


like a boy. She longed to get into the 
games here at school, but of course she 
couldn’t go around telling the girls or the 
teacher how good she was. About all 
she could do, as there were few children 
in her neighborhood, was to run races 
with Coppy, and that had its drawbacks, 
as Coppy was sure to get tangled up with 
her feet and cause a free-for-all down- 
fall. : 

Mrs. Lincoln understood, but she was 
optimistic even about that. “There’s a 
place for you, Alice,’ she had said hope- 
fully, “and you'll find it when you’ve 
cleared the way.. Just go straight ahead 
and you'll see.” 

One noon Alice heard Patty Merriweather 
and her friends talking about the election 
of class officers which would take place 
soon. Patty not only had a beautiful big 
home on the Avenue, not far from the 
branch library, and a pretty, fashion- 
plate mother who called for. her in a 
picture “ad” car, but she was president of 
most of her classes. 5 

“You’re sure to be ‘gym’ captain, Patty,” 
one girl was saying. ; : 

“Well, if I am,” replied Patty as she 
neared the stacker, “I’m not just going to 


ae 


Winter 


Winter , . . boasts 

Splendors beyond what gorgeous Sum- 
mer knows ; , 

Or Autumn, with his many fruits and 
woods, — . 

All flushed with many hues. 
the rains 

Have glazed the snow and clothed the 
trees with ice, 

While the slant sun of February pours 

Into the bowers a flood of light. Ap- 
proach ! 

The incrusted surface shall upbear thy 
steps, 

And the broad arching portals of the 
grove 

Welcome thy entering. 

- —William Cullen Bryant. 


Come when 


Sentence Sermon 


It is my way of praising the Lord, to 
adore his beautiful work.—Celia Thazter. 


he 


choose somebody I like for lieutenant, but 
some girl that’s so good—oh, for pity’s 
sake!” 

A flourish of her arm had unfastened 
the snap of a beaded purse worn on her 
wrist and coins flew in every direction. 
Alice stooped to help gather up the scat- 
tered change from a dollar. Patty thanked 
her with a merry glance and stuffed away 
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Hymn 
CHARLOTTH BENNETT F 
The dark creeps in across the earth, 
Across the hills and wild, tossed sea; 


And in its calm our spirits turn 
To find their rest in Thee. 


Remember us—our little wants, 

Our little woes that burn and pain, 
The little battles that we fight, 

Fight and refight again. 


We know Thee for the perfect good, 
The stream of life, the holy bread; 

Give us, we pray, this sustenance, 
That we be truly fed. 


he 


all returns without calling the roll. She 
tripped away with her friends, and Alice 
resumed her work. But as she finished 
and stooped to tie a troublesome shoe 
lace, she spied a quarter that had rolled 
slyly away by itself. 

She picked it up quickly. Nobody saw. 
It was time to dash for the locker and her 
Social Science books, so she tied the coin 
in her handkerchief. Patty was not in her 
division, but she would try to find her be- 
tween classes. When the gong rang at three 
fifteen, she had not had a peep of Patty. 

An ugly little thought began to buzz in 
Alice’s brain, first faintly, then louder as 
it made room for itself. Patty would 
never miss that quarter, never. She had 
so many things. Why should she have 
everything? Then the ugly little idea 
turned another side uglier than the first. 
A quarter meant so much to Alice. She 
could add it to the savings that grew so 
slowly toward buying a tennis racquet, or 
put it with Grandpa’s birthday money for 
new shoe skates. Think of the things she 
could do down-town with a quarter! 

Miss Fitch asked Alice to collect the 
drawings for her after the art lesson, so 
that meant staying after school. No sign 
of Patty, so Alice hurried home under the 
ehill gray sky that warned of another 
snowstorm. At the corner of her block an 
alert little comrade watched expectantly. 

“Coppy !”’ called Alice and you should 

have seen him turn into a pinwheel of 
eanine rapture. 
_ As Alice reached for the back door key 
under the steps, her hand hesitated. 
Mother would not be home until bedtime. 
She remembered Mother’s good-by hug and 
how she trusted her daughter to decide 
many things for herself. The ugly old 
thought gave a. parting stab. If it was 
her quarter—well, it just wasn’t. 

“Come on, Coppy.” Back to the gate 
marched Alice, Coppy frolicking about her, 
eager for attention. But Alice’s mind was 


too full of something else to play with hin: 


as she hurried along toward the library 
in the wintry dusk, passing one fine home 
after another. 

She pausd where an aisle of stately 
spruces led to a big square stucco house, its 
wide windows gleaming with cheerful 
lights. It was Patty’s house, and if it had 
been guarded by lions and leopards, Alice’s 
feet could not have felt more unwilling to 
approach. Not so Coppy, who tumbled up 
the steps and whirled about to make sure 
he had backing. 

At that instant the front door flew open 
and Patty darted out, squealing and pro- 
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testing, a small boy hot on her trail. 
“Stop, Dick! I won’t tease any more, 
honest! Ooh, you eute little dog! 
Where’— ; 


Then she saw the shy brown figure in 
the shadow of the trees. 

“Come in,” invited Patty hospitably, as 
Dick forgot the chase in his delight over 
discovering Coppy—a mutual pleasure. 
“Why, it’s Alice somebody—oh, Lincoln.” 
And Patty impulsively drew her visitor 
into the warm hall as if it were not sur- 
prising a near stranger should drop in at 
this hour. Thus another Alice entered 
another Wonderland. 

“I just came to—I can’t stay,” faltered 
Alice. “You know at noon you dropped a 
lot of money. Well, here’s a quarter of 
it. It rolled off and I found it.” She 
proffered the coin, ending, “At first I 
meant to keep it—till tomorrow, but’— 

“Oh, for pity’s sake!” Patty’s friendly 
laugh disposed of further explanation. 
“Why in the world should you bother to 
bring it over here when it’s snowing? Oh, 
I know! You aren’t kin to the people who 
make the Lincoln car, but to Honest Abe 
himself! Mother,” as the pretty fashion- 
plate lady appeared on the stairway and a 


The Whole Truth 
MARJORIB DILLON 


Just look at this apple! 
It’s méllow and good; 

I’m aching to bite it, 
As any one would. 


And yet, I’m afraid to— 
For this is the truth: 

That apple’s still whole, ’cause 
I’ve got a loose tooth! 


bell tinkled somewhere, “this is one of 
my school friends, Alice Lincoln, and I 
want her to have dinner with us.” 

“Oh, my, no!” Alice manifested such 
alarm as one might reasonably have felt 
had an ogre popped out of the carved chest 
by the fireplace. 

But Patty was apt to get her way, and 
she wormed the truth out of Alice about 
how her mother would not be home to 
sup—dinner, and a lot more. 

“Well, anyway, Coppy’s going to stay.” 
Little Dick settled it for everybody ; and as 
Coppy was quite willing, and Mrs. Merri- 
weather explained that she and the chil- 
dren were alone and would love to have 
her, what could Alice do but give in? 

“Mother’s going out later, so she’ll drive 
you home,” promised Patty, linking arms 
and leading Alice into a dream dining-room. 
Flowers on the table and rosy lighted 
candles, and a maid to pass things. And 
such a feast, from delicious soup clear 
through to some celestial dessert that 
had pineapple and cocoanut and whipped 
cream -in it. Alice could hardly wait to 
tell Mother of her Arabian Nights ex- 
perience. 

Not long after, the gymnasium class held 
its election and Patty was chosen captain. 
Her blue eyes roved the cheering crowd 
of middy and bloomer friends and rested 
on a slim figure with black curls. 

“For lieutenant,” said Patty in her clear 
voice, “I choose Alice Lincoln.” 

[All rights reserved] 
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President Coolidgé Greets Scouts 


In a recent greeting addressed “To the 
Boy Scouts, the Lone Scouts and “the 
4-H Clubs,” Rresidcur Coolidge said, in 
part: 

“As you are representatives of the or- 


ganizations of boys and girls of America, 
who live in or are interested in the open 


country with which I come into an official 
relation, I want to extend to all of you 
a greeting. It seems a very short time 
ago that I was a boy and in the midst of 
farm life myself, helping to do the chores 
at the farm, working in the corn and potato 
fields, getting in the hay, and in the spring- 
time doing what most of you have never 
had an opportunity to see—making maple 
sugar. 

“T did not have any chance to profit 
by joining a scout organization or a 4H 
club. The chance ought to be a great 
help to the boys and girls of the present 
day. It brings them into association with 
each other in a way where they learn 
to think not only of themselves but of 
other people. It teaches them to be un- 
selfish. It trains them to obedience and 
gives them self-control. 

“A very wise man gave us this motto 
—Do the duty that lies nearest you.’ 
It seems to me that this is the plan of 
all your organizations. We need never 
fear that we shall not be called on to 
do great things in the future if we do 
small things well at present. It is the 
boys and girls who work hard at home 
who are sure to make the best record 
when they go away from home. It is 
the boys and girls who stand well up 
toward the head of the class at 
school that will be called on to hold 
the important places in political and 
business life when they go out into the 
world. 

“There is a time for play as well as 
a time for work. But even in play it is 
possible to cultivate the art of well-doing. 
Games are useful to train the eye, the 
hand, and the muscle, and bring the body 
more completely under the control of the 
mind. When this is done, instead of being 
a waste of time, play becomes a means of 
education. 

“It is in all these ways that boys 
and girls are learning to be men and 
women, to be respectful to their parents, 
to be patriotic to their country, and to 
be reverent to God.” 


ste 


Toy Balloons 


JANET GARGAN 
There came a peddler down the street 
With toy balloons, to-day— 
They seemed to me a great bouquet 
Of flowers, fresh and gay! 
The purple ones were violets, 
And those a glowing red 
Were tulips taken from the ground 
To dance there overhead. 


I watched a wee girl customer 
Who was about to cry 
Because she really did not know 
Which one she’d rather buy! x 
The lovely poppy-yellow one, 
Or else the pretty blue? 
My pennies brought her April smile,—_ 
For one and one are two! : 


a ot Dan 
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A Path That Unites 


Three ministers, Universalist, Congregationalist, Methodist, give their views 


THREE MINISTERS of religion from 

three different denominations addressed 
the Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., on 
January 13, in a symposium on “The 
Faith That Unites.” ‘They were Dr. Fred- 
eric W. Perkins of the First Universalist 
Church in Lynn, Mass., chairman of the 
Universalist Commission on Comity and 


‘Church Unity; Rev. Ernest G. Guthrie of 


Union Congregational Church in Boston, 
president of the Greater Boston Federa- 
tion of Churches; and Bishop William F. 
Anderson of the New England area in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, acting presi- 
dent of Boston University. 

The addresses were sane; they had 
substance; they were free from the mere 
politeness into which so many speakers 
are tempted on such an occasion. Dr. 
Perkins emphasized what he believes to 
be common loyalty to certain fundamental 
spiritual verities, as distinguished from 
conformity to creedal definitions; Mr. 
Guthrie maintained the necessity of con- 
victions and doctrinal content in the “faith 
that unites’; and Bishop Anderson pro- 
claimed with Methodistic fervor the cen- 
tral unifying ideal, the bringing of the 
Kingdom of God into the hearts of men. 

Dr. Perkins illustrated his distinction 
between creeds that separate and faith 
that unites by two examples drawn re- 
spectively from Trinitarian and from Uni- 
tarian thought. As to the former, he 
said: 

“Here is a man who asserts that Jesus 
Christ is ‘very God of very God.’ How- 
ever otherwise he may interpret that his- 
toric phrase, he means that Christ is the 
incarnation of the Divine in a way that is 
true of no other human being. He calls 
himself a Trinitarian. But, by the prag- 
matic test, he means that Christ is the 
door through which God enters into 
human fellowship and reinforces the 
human spirit with transfiguring glory and 
moral power. Christian living is, by that 


‘historic formula, invested with a divine 


significance. Here is another man who as- 
serts that Christ, however exalted and 
charged with unique significance, is en- 
tirely within the human family, the 
product of its latent spiritual resources, 
the supreme illustration of what human- 
ity can be. He calls himself a Unitarian. 
But, practically, his belief means that fol- 
lowing the human Christ’s way of life is 
linking his own life with the divinest 
reality he can know. In their beliefs 
they differ; in their faith and faithfulness 
they are one. They agree in ranking the 
religion of Christ above theories about 
him. The Trinitarian and Unitarian of 
this temper are closer akin than either is 
with another wearing the same label, but 
whose primary interest is in merely de- 
fending a conception of the nature of 
Christ.... Their differing viewpoints 
and emphases may, if they wish, invite 
to honorable debate in the arena of the- 
ology, but may not array them in hostile 
camps in the army of the Lord.” 

It is not in a search for intellectual 
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conformity nor simply through co-opera- 
tion in practical expressions of the Chris- 
tian spirit that enduring fellowship among 
liberals is to be found, Dr. Perkins de- 
elared. It is rather in the unsuspected 
unity of faith that working together has 
revealed. Men who were willing to do the 
will have come to know the doctrine. 
The essence of the faith that unites is 
“the faith that inevitably results from a 
determination to allow Christ to be the 
interpreter of his own religion.” The 
conflict to-day is “between those who base 
fellowship on a religion about Jesus, 
whether orthodox or heterodox, and those 
who would unite in a sincere endeavor 
to live and learn the religion of Jesus.” 
Dr. Perkins prophesied that “the new 
unity of faith will fashion organs for its 
functioning.” Of the organized liberals 
of to-day and their task of to-morrow, he 
said: “In the future it will be increasingly 
true that our distinctiveness will have 
to be the distinctiveness of efficiency in a 
specific contribution to a common task. 
We can no longer claim exclusive proprie- 
torship.” The liberal churches should so 
act that the broader fellowship which is 
coming cannot get along without them. 

In seeking a faith that unites, Mr. 
Guthrie looked far beyond the practical 
co-operation in good works as now 
achieved by the Federal Council of 
Churches. He saw the difficulties in so 
profound and important a movement for 
religious unity, and he made plain the 
things that must be. 

First he spoke a word of commendation: 
“The rise of the Unitarian Laymen’s movye- 
ment has been a heartening spectacle to 
all who look widely on the fellowship of 
faith. Libels and compliments are often 
joined together in our ignorance of one 
another. Someone said to me, referring 
to you, ‘These laymen may not believe in 
the resurrection, but they have got it 
whether they believe in it or not.’ ” 

“A faith that unites,’ said Mr. Guthrie, 
“must have a certain spirit that reconciles 
or holds in balance two strains that seem 
to lead in different directions. First, it 
must have vital convictions that rise out of 
its own experiences and its own history. 
No faith will unite the world whose habit- 
ual expression is a vacuous or benign 
smile on all the other faiths. No faith 
will unite the world that is purely eclectic 
in spirit, a system of pretty notions 
gathered from all sources, ancient and 
modern, and served up as a universal re- 
ligion. Furthermore, there must be forth- 
right utterance of convictions, even in an 
alien atmosphere.” Mr. Guthrie said: “We 
ean make nothing of a faith that leaves 
itself at home whenever it goes abroad.” 
He added: ‘‘We need .. . the accents and 
emphases of Unitarianism on the rational- 
ity of the Christian faith if it is ever to 
unite the world. God seems always to 
work out by minorities the truths that 
are finally to save the majorities.” 

Of the other strain, Mr. Guthrie said: 
“A faith that is to unite must also hold 
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its convictions in such a way that it can 
use more and not less of the truth, the 
life, and power of other faiths, or phases 
of the same faith... . . If we are ever to 
discover the faith that unites, it will be 
by learning to stand like Luther by our 
central convictions, without feeling that 
they will move unaltered into the very 
heart of the constitution of the Kingdom 
of God.” 

But, Mr. Guthrie continued, spirit is 
not all. “A faith that unites must not 
only have a certain spirit, but a certain’ 
content; and when anyone says that, he 
has launched himself into the middle of 
a stormy sea and may never see land.” 
Such a faith, Mr. Guthrie contended, must 
have a faith in God that can answer the 
ultimate questions. They cannot go un- 
answered. Also, it must have an adequate 
doctrine of salvation. It must measure 
the peril. human life is in and bring to 
it a gospel of three dimensions: deep 
enough to deal with our spiritual exhaus- 
tion; wide enough to take in the entire 
life of humanity, a social gospel; and hav- 
ing perspective enough to light up man’s 
future not only upon earth but beyond 
death. 

Mr. Guthrie’s third point was that “a 
faith that unites must be self-critical in 
its method.” For example, both Chris- 
tianity and Judaism have suffered from 
an uncritical exaltation of the Old Testa- 
ment. But the critical process is now 
leading Jewish scholars to the eternal 
heart of Judaism, and Christian scholars 
to the eternal heart of Christianity. 

“It is in some such way surely that 
we are going to come at last to the faith 
that will unite mankind,’ was Mr. 
Guthrie’s final word. “And it is because 
Unitarianism has had more than its share 
of leaders in this direction that it is mak- 
ing its own great contribution to the 
noblest and greatest quest of the human 
spirit.” 

Bishop Anderson revealed himself to this 
audience in a happy union of zeal and 
poise and geniality. He felt at home 
there, because, as he put it, “there has 
been no broader movement in the Chris- 
tian centuries than the movement known 
as Methodism.” He recalled that John 
Wesley said: “As Methodists we think and 
let think”; and that he organized the so- 
cieties of early Methodism without re- 
quiring doctrinal tests. To have taken 
such an attitude in those days was a dif- 
ferent matter from what it is to-day, said 
the speaker. He thanked Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot for a comment made in a conversa- 
tion at the head table that evening: 
“Methodism has been like a flood of the 
water of life over an arid plain.” 

Bishop Anderson insisted on the pres- 
ent tense in the topic of the evening, de- 
claring that there is a faith that unites. 
The unity of Christian forces is an affair 
of the present. ‘Theirs is a union of the 
spirit of purpose, and that purpose is to 
build the Kingdom of God into the life of 
humanity.” They have passed from the 
day of metaphysical controversy to the 
day of practical Christianity. The religion 
that they should perpetuate must have the 
quality of adventure. ‘The church of this 
day,’ declared Bishop Anderson, “needs 
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nothing more than the spirit of adventure. 
The early church was an assemblage of 
heroic souls bound together by a great ad- 
venture, and this spirit was begotten by 
Jesus of Nazareth....He made the 
greatest adventure of history.” 

Jesus’ adventure took two directions, one 
Godward, the other manward. As to the 
first, Christ became the veritable revelation 
of the Godhead in his own life and spirit 
and example and character. Bishop Ander- 
son declared that Christ, whatever his meta- 
physical relation to the Father, “is the 
impersonation of everything which could 
be desired as an expression of the charac- 
ter and spirit of God.’ Manward, Jesus 
made the adventure “of saving the human 
race by bringing to it the life which is 
in God”; by an adventure of faith, he 
made the two great commandments of love 
to God and love to neighbor a living fact. 
These two commandments must be kept in 
noble balance. Bishop Anderson con- 
eluded : 

“We cannot afford to cultivate either 
one of these two commandments to the 
neglect of the other. If we put all our 
emphasis upon the first, we will grow re- 
mote and introspective and out of sym- 
pathy with life as it is. If we put ex- 
clusive emphasis upon the second, then we 
become mere humanitarians and our life 
is shallow and narrow. We need the 
inspiration of obedience to the first com- 
mandment that we may grow as practical 
servants to the fulfillment of the require- 
ments of the second. <A well-ordered life 
must hold these two commandments in 
noble poise and perfect balance, and what 
is true of the life of individuals is true 
of the church in any of its branches or 
in its entirety. Only by such an adven- 
ture as is brought before us in this high 
ideal of Christian life and service can we 
hope to meet the obligations of this day 
and become the true servants of God.” 


A Meeting Appropriately Held 
in the Hale Memorial Chapel 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women was held in the beautiful new 
Hale Chapel of the First Church in 
Boston, Mass., January 7. The president, 
Mrs. Gilbert Redlon, read a short, appro- 
priate extract about Edward Everett Hale 
from an historical sketch of the South 
Congregational Church. Rev. S. L. Elber- 
feld, Church of Our Father, East Bostoa, 
gave a graphic description of the Christ- 
mas party at 369 Hanover Street, Francis 
P. Malgeri’s oftice and headquarters for 
the North End work. The report of the 
secretary showed many indications of de- 
velopment and increasing service, while 
the treasurer's report contained an urgent 
plea for sufficient funds to keep pace with 
the rapid growth of the work. 

Mrs. Roger W. Cutler told an interesting 
story of the Friendship Club (girls) and 
Children’s Hour at Bulfinch Place Church, 
showing how the necessary personal con- 
tact is established by a charming, edu- 
cated Italian girl, Miss Arico, calling on 
the families of the children. In many 
cases this is the only way in which these 
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people meet the American spirit. A report 
of the summer playground at Norfolk 
House Centre, to which the Council con- 
tributes largely, was submitted by Fred- 
erick J. Soule, director at the Centre, and 
read by Miss Frances A. Austin. 

Mrs. George W. Root, chairman of the 
committee in charge of Mr. Malgeri's 
work among the Italians of the North 
End, reported a year of work incredible in 
amount and bewildering in variety. The 
teaching of English-and preparation for 
naturalization goes on nightly. There is a 
Mothers’ Club, and a. class in sketching 
and painting for adolescent girls under the 
instruction of Miss Sullo, who gives her 
services. Some of Miss Sullo’s work was 
on exhibition for a month, recently, at 
the Woman’s City Club. More and more, 
different organizations of the city are 
asking Mr. Malgeri for help and infor- 
mation. The work in the hospitals and 
courts is only limited by the hours in the 
day. 

The following officers were elected for 
1926: President, Mrs. Gilbert F. Redlon; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Roger W. Cutler, 
second vice-president, Miss Mary HH. 
Bradlee;. treasurer, Mrs. Allen C. Smith; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Frances A. 
Austin; recording secretary, Mrs. Samuel 
L. Blberfeld. : 


Rev. J. C. Kent’s Anniversary 
Observed in Nantucket, Mass. 


The thirtieth anniversary of the ordina- 
tion of Rey. Josiah Coleman Kent was 
remembered by his parishioners of the 
Unitarian Church in Nantucket, Mass., at 
their annual New Year’s night tea party. 
A brief entertainment was given, after 
which congratulations upon the event were 
offered to Mr. Kent by three of his fellow 
ministers of the community: Rey. Lucian 
W. Rogers, Rey. Charles A. Rarcliffe, and 
Rey. Kate M. Cooper. 

Mr. Kent briefly related the story of 
his ordination as minister of the old Uni- 
tarian Church of Northboro, Mass., on 
January 1, 1896, and told other incidents 
of his life there. Mr. Kent remained in 
Northboro twenty-five years, and was presi- 
dent of its board of library trustees for 
twenty-four years. In 1906 he was in- 
strumental in founding the Northboro His- 
torical Society, and served as secretary 
until he left. He wrote the “History of 
Northboro,” and the town made an appro- 
priation of $3,000 for its publication, 

At the conclusion of Mr. Kent’s account 
of his ordination, Millard F. Freeborn, 
president of the Board of Trustees, gave 
Mr. Kent $100 in gold coins as a good- 
will offering from the parish. 


They Are Awake 


Following a visit to the Unitarian 
Churches of Southern California and the 
church in Salt Lake City, Utah, Field 
Secretary Carl B. Wetherell writes: 

“A general encouraging sign was evident 
everywhere. All seem to be alert to the 
threatened loss of religious freedom. In 
their own ways—all good—they are striy- 
ing to meet the issue openly, fairly, 
squarely.” : 
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Pensions, $2 a Day! 


Unitarian society in timely warning on 
behalf of aged ministers 


Although the Unitarian Foundation 
plans to add to the ministerial pensions 
each year for the next five years, the 
pension payment cannot be increased to 
$2 a day unless the annual contributions 
are kept up, a letter from the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society reminds parish 
ministers. The letter follows, in part: 


“A year ago we pointed out that, if 
the minister’s pension was ever going to 
pass $600, we must have more aid, better 
co-operation from all the ministers. 

“Almost all agreed that $600 a year is 
not enough, that the pension should be 
$2 a day, or more; and many ministers 
must have given us new support, since the 
annual contributions from churches, alli- 
ances, laity, and ministers reached the 
largest sum yet, $14,977.84. 

“Of course we have not reached $2 a 
day as yet; but we have got to the point 
where we hope we shall not again fall 
below about $650. 

“The Unitarian Foundation, which we 
all hope will be a great success, plans to 
add something to the pensions each year 
for the next five years. But this will 
increase the pension only provided the an- 
nual contributions keep up. 

“But if, as has usually been they case, 
the annual contributions fall off this year, 
because. some persons get the idea that 
the Foundation money can do all the pen- 
sion work, then there will be no increase 
in our total income or in pensions for the 
present. Our income may be even lower |. 
than usual; twice, when special funds 
were being raised, this has happened to us. 

“Please see. that your church does all 
it can this year for pensions, so that we 
again may make an encouraging snlengtae 
over the amount paid. 

“There are sixty-one men on the Janu- 
ary, 1926, list of pensioners, and we ought 
to do the very best we can for them.” 


The pension has increased from fifty- 
three cents a week to $1.17 a day since 
1910. More than half the permanent 
funds of the Society have been acquired 
since 1920, $243,000 having been paid by 
the Unitarian Campaign alone. 


Personals 


Judge Henry Newton Sheldon, who 


.served ten years as an associate justice 


of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts, and whose death occurred in 
Boston, Mass., January 14, had been a 
member of the South Congregational 
Church (Unitarian) in Boston, before its 
merger with the First Church in Boston. 
Funeral services were conducted in the 
First Church. Judge Sheldon was ap- 
pointed in 1894 an associate justice of the 
Superior Court, and in 1905 was advanced 
to the Supreme Court bench. He had been 
especially active in the maintenance of a 
high standard of ethics for pee 
fession. 
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One Hundred Years in Augusta, Me. 


Anniversary observance recalls labors of Sylvester Judd 


“THe one-hundredth anniversary of the 
incorporation of All Souls Church (Uni- 
-tarian) of Augusta, Me., was fittingly 
memorialized by three services on Sunday, 
January 10. : 

At the regular morning service, Prof. 
William W. Fenn of the Theological 
School in Harvard University delivered 
an address on Rev. Sylvester Judd, min- 
ister at Augusta from 1840 to 1853. The 
stimulating idea of the birthright church, 
—a church into which all people are born, 
just as they are born into the family or 
the state—which was the great contribu- 
tion of Mr. Judd, was lucidly set forth. 
And then, this same idea was related to 
the development of thought in New 
England, and compared with the similar 


conclusions of New England theologians. 


hier 


Cordial greetings to the Church from the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League were read and 
Were received with much appreciation. 
At the afternoon service, Miss Rosamond 
Connor delivered an historical address 
eovering the events of the last twenty- 


. five years. This history was a supplement 


to the history of the first seventy-five 
years, which had been prepared a quarter 
of a century ago by the late Chief Jus- 
tice Leslie C. Cornish. His address was 
bound with the program, so that copies 
of it were in the hands of all persons 
present. 

Rey. Paul S. Phalen, minister of this 
church from 1912 to 1922, was present, 
and gave a very intimate and friendly 
account of his years with the parish, 
which revived many pleasant recollections 
in the minds of his hearers. 

At the evening service, Rev. George F. 
Patterson, after bringing the greetings of 
the American Unitarian Association, de- 
livered an excellent sermon on the need of 
an interpreter to distinguish between the 
many different religious tongues of the 
present day. ‘The service was concluded 
with a short word from the present min- 
ister, Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, on the 
nature of the religious tradition of this 
church, and the line of development for 
the future which will be consistent with 
the last century. 

The meetings were all well attended. 
They impressed the listeners anew with 
the strength of their inheritance, and the 
need for renewed consecration to the task 
of its fulfillment in the present. 

_ The beginnings of the Augusta society 
‘go back to the notable centenary year of 
1825. On July 1 of that year fifty-eight 
petitioners asked the Legislature to set 
aside the old South Parish of Augusta 
and establish the Hast Parish. The South 
‘Parish had long been the scene of dis- 
sensions arising from the controversy of 
the time between Calvinism and the new 
liberal doctrines. The act of incorpora- 
tion was finally obtained in January, 1826, 
and on March 9, officers were elected and 
a committee appointed to procure a “quali- 
fied preacher.” Organization was per- 
fected two days later. The first meeting- 
house was dedicated October 18, 1827. On 
September 13 the following year, Rey. 
William Ford was called as the first 
minister of the parish. In 1829, 


in accordance with the established method 
of the day, a church was formed within 
the territorial parish. In 1833, a new 
church building was erected in the west 
side of the city, the first to bear the name 
Unitarian. 

It was Rey. Sylvester Judd who brought 
about in 1846 the formation of a new or- 


ganization that included both the parish 


and church. But this was only the first 
step in his plans. Justice Cornish’s narra- 
tive tells the sequel: 

“Mr. Judd’s ideal of an inclusive rather 
than an exclusive church was still before 
him. That was a step further than any 
had gone before. By some the new depar- 
ture was viewed with hesitancy, if not 
with fear.... 

“Such a declaration Mr. Judd prepared, 
and it was discussed freely and without 
reserve at many social meetings held in 
private houses for that purpose. One 
person objected to children signing it, but 
Mr. Judd’s reply was, ‘If little children 
are fit subjects for the kingdom of heaven, 
surely they are fit for the church on 
earth.’ Finally his broad views prevailed, 
and the declaration was adopted by a 
practically unanimous vote. That declara- 
tion deserves to be cherished, both for 
its own worth and as embodying the 
Christian ethics of its author. 

“Here comes in a bit of the tragic. The 
result which Mr. Judd had been trying to 
accomplish through twelve years of un- 
tiring devotion had been reached, the 
declaration of principles had become ac- 
ceptable to his people, but before a single 
signature was affixed to it, he himself had 
passed away. 

“He had been engaged to deliver a dis- 
course in Boston on January 6, 1853, upon 
his views of the Christian Church. Worn 
out with its preparation and that of 
several lyceum lectures which he had en- 
gaged to deliver in the vicinity of Boston 
at about the same time, he left his home 
on the evening of January 3 and went 
to the Stanley House to spend the night 
so as to take the early train for Boston 
next morning with less inconvenience. 
During that night he became suddenly 
and seriously ill, and was removed to his 
home, where on January 26, 1853, rest 
came to him. The funeral services were 
held in the church on the forenoon of 
Sunday, January 30, and in the after- 
noon of the same day, a meeting was held 
for the purpose of mutual condolence and 
Christian sympathy. It was indeed a sad 
occasion, and the resolutions that were 
adopted breathe the deep and tender sor- 
row under which the shepherdless flock 
was struggling. 

“One resolution is in itself a fitting 
memorial to Mr. Judd’s life. It reads as 
follows: 

« ‘Resolved, That his idea of a Christian 
church, as recently promulgated and for 
the establishment of which his best ener- 
gies were expended, is in our opinion the 
embodiment of one of the vital principles 
of Christianity and as such demands our 
serious consideration.’ 

“T wonder if the thought came to reat 
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that this resolution was a little tardily 
passed. _ 

“Into the book which Mr. Judd had 
himself procured for a register of Christ 
Church was then copied the declaration 
before referred to, and on the following 
Sabbath was brought to church; and — 
there, with the spirit of the sainted pastor 
overshadowing them, family after family, 
parents and children, went reverently for- 
ward and placed their signatures be- 
beneath the statement that Jee cot ge his 
life and work.” 


Western Ranches, World War, 
Record of Mr. Mayer-Oakes 


Rev. S. R. Mayer-Oakes, who recently 
entered into the pastorate of the Fourth 
Unitarian Church in Brooklyn, N.Y., has 
been a preacher among ranchers of 
Montana, a Congregationalist parish min- 
ister, a soldier in the World War, and an 
itinerant lecturer on evolution in Florida. 
Mrs. Mayer-Oakes is also an ordained 
minister. She was the first woman to 
complete a full theology course at the Yale 
Divinity School. Last year she was field 
secretary of the Congregational Education 
Society at the Chicago, IIL., office. 

Mr. Mayer-Oakes is a native of England, 
but had his undergraduate college train- 
ing at Taylor University in Indiana. Later 
he studied entomology at Amherst Agri- 
cultural College, anthropology at Yale, and 
theology at Yale Divinity School. Before 
he attended Yale Divinity, he lived for a 
time in the West, riding the ranges and 
discovering an interest in real religion 
among the cowmen. Families from twenty 
miles around rose at four o'clock in the 
morning, remained all day at the church, 
and returned to their homes the next 
morning. 

From his first pastorate, in Lyme, Conn., 
where he was ordained, he and his wife 
went to Hadley, Mass. When the United 
States declared war, Mr. Mayer-Oakes left 
to join the army and Mrs. Mayer-Oakes 
was ordained to continue the work of the 
parish. Mr. Mayer-Oakes enlisted in the 
Canadian army as a private, and by the 
end of the war had risen to the rank of 
eaptain. He was naturally called into 
chaplain duty and Y.M.C.A. work from 
time to time. 

Back from overseas, Dr. Mayer-Oakes 
became connected with the _ speakers’ 
bureau of the Serbian Relief Committee. 
Mrs. Mayer-Oakes, who had been engaged 
in Y. W.C.A. religious education work in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Hartford, Conn., 
after her graduation, was called at this 
time to organize the religious education 
work at the Central. Branch Y. W.C.A,, 
Chicago. Her husband followed shortly to 
take the extension work of the First 
Congregational Church in Oak Park, a 
Chicago suburb. Mrs. Mayer-Oakes di- 
rected the religious education at the church 
during the time that her husband was 
extension pastor. It was from this 
chureh that Mr. Mayer-Oakes was called 
to Brooklyn. 

Last year the couple went gypsying 
through Florida while Mr. Mayer-Oakes 
was giving a lecture tour on “Evolution.” 
They motored through the State, camping 
in the Everglades and scorning the cities. 
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‘The Senate Considers the World Court 


' (Continued from poge 78) 


not voluntarily submitted for its judg- 
ment. 

The signature of the United States 
to the said protocol shall not be 
affixed until the powers signatory to 
such protocol shall have indicated, 
through an exchange of notes, their 
acceptance of the foregoing reserva- 
tions and understandings as a part 
and a condition ef adhesion by the 
United States, to the said protocol. 


.These reservations have been carefully 
prepared under the guiding influence of 
Charles Evans Hughes, former Secretary 
of State. They are indeed most com- 
prehensive, and protect the interests of 
the United States, I believe, in every 
possible way. 

I want to urge that the reader carefully 
‘Study this plan of adherence to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice now 
before our senate. Some persons may be 
hostile to the idea of a World Court. I 
want to say frankly that I was, but hay- 
ing a keen desire to be well informed on 
the subject, I sought out the brilliant- 
minded Hudson, and on his advice I de- 
voted a year to graduate study of ad- 
vance problems in international law at 
the Harvard Law School; and once I ap- 
proached the problem with an open mind 
and made a careful, critical examination 
of the organization .and the function of 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, I was convinced that the Court fur- 
nished a starting-point for American par- 
ticipation in outlawing war by the orderly 
process of law. 

Vague and uncertain as the future may 
be, there is every reason to believe that 
after the terrible experience through 
which we have passed, the tendency will 
be to strengthen rather than abandon the 
idea of international justice and morality. 
The sacrifice of millions of lives on the 
field of battle, millions homeless and in 
poverty, industry and commerce destroyed, 
overwhelming national debts, have all 
produced a strong desire to do something 
that will prevent a recurrence of war. 

* Only the possibility of establishing real 
restraints by law seems to remain to give 
effect to the undoubted will of the vast 
majority of mankind, but laws to be 
obeyed must have sanctions behind them. 
The mandates of force must be there to 
compel the enforcement of the decrees of 
an international court which has compul- 
Sory jurisdiction. A world court with 
jurisdiction and power to enforce its de- 
erees will be the greatest achievement 
which those of the eoming generation will 
be called upon to approve and adopt. 
American diplomacy has ever been em- 
ployed in the advancement of the principle 
of legality. American statesmen have 
ever sought to regulate the relations of 
nations by law, not only as a measure for 
the protection of the weak against the 
aggression of the strong, but also as the 
only means of assuring peace throughout 
the world. 

Questions of war and peace depend and 
will continue to depend not so much upon 


the size of the military establishments 
as upon the cultivation of the spirit and 
the habit of justice, of self-control, of 
reciprocal recognition of rights, and for- 
bearance. If these things are not prac- 
ticed, if impatience takes the place of 
deliberation, if insistent and one-sided 
demands are substituted for the measures 
of accommodation, if differences in race 
and national characteristics are made to 
serve as the basis of unfriendly criticism,— 
then all plans for the preservation of peace 
must perish. The old order of diplomacy 
based on selfish aspirations, on vast 
armaments, must be superseded by a world 
diplomacy based on honor in international 
relations and the destruction of vast 
armaments. But we must not disarm this 
nation as the pacifist would have us do. 
We must always be adequately prepared 
to defend our land, and we must ever 
seek while so armed to abolish the causes 
of war by conferences of peace and to 
use our great influence to have. inter- 
national justice administered according to 
law before a world tribunal. 


Church Helps Maintain 
Free Clinic for Needy 


For the past four years, there has been 
conducted in the First Unitarian Church 


in Dallas, Tex., a free clinic, which this: 


church co-operated in organizing and to 
which the church and its members give a 
large measure of support in the way of 
finances, service, and equipment. The suc- 
cess of the clinic is due largely to the 
ability and zeal of Miss Marguerite Mart, 
trained nurse in charge. 

The clinic was organized December 28, 
1921, by the osteopathic physicians of the 
city, co-operating with a committee from 
the church. The purpose is to afford a 
public health center for the poor families 
of the city, and to render free treatment 
to those in need, especially to cripples, by 
competent osteopathic physicians. The ad- 
ministration body consists of three mem- 
bers of the church, supplemented by three 
members of the Dallas Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation. The doctors constitute a service 
body, whose chief duty is to see that there 
is always a faculty of at least four 


‘physicians in charge at the clinic. 


The budget is supplied by private dona- 
tions, most of them coming from the doc- 
tors and from members of the church who 
are interested in this practical form of 
benevolence. Space, light, heat, janitor 
service, water, linens are supplied by the 
church, also part of the equipment. The 
service is donated by members “3 the 
Osteopathie Associatfon. 

Monthly lectures are given to vein 
on proper home care of children. If neces- 
sary, practical demonstrations in the 
homes, as well as instruction in personal 
hygiene and proper diet, are given by the 
graduate nurse. Any child under seven- 
teen years may receive treatment. Con- 
tagious and acute cases are treated in the 
homes. Ordinary cases visit the clinic. 


opportunities. — 
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Minor surgical cases are cared for at the 
clinic, others are sent to the city hospital. 
Tivery child is examined, and any treat- 
ment demanded is given, whether surgical, 
medical, or osteopathic. Eyes and teeth 
are also referred to the proper specialists. 

The first two years only a few cases 
were treated, from lack of publicity and 
of a social service worker to visit the 
homes. Since then seven thousand treat- 
ments have been given to 326 patients. 
Many of these cases are cripples who re- 
quire care for a year or more. At present, 
the clinic is giving ninety treatments a 
week to seventy-five patients. 


Twenty Profitable Years” 
in the Unitarian Ministry 


Rev. Thomas Clayton recently cele- 
brated the completion of the _ twentieth 
year of his ministry in the Unitarian 
Church. Mr. Clayton served Congregia- 
tional churches in New England, Ohio, 
and Pittsburgh, Pa. In the latter city he 
preached his first Unitarian sermon in 
December, 1905, in Carnegie Music Hall. 
After nearly five years of service, he 
dedicated a new stone church on the 
north side. 
California in 1910. He has served the 
Fresno church nine years, in two pas- 
torates, and built the present church in 
that city in 1910. 

He has held mission services in Stockton 
since February, 1925. He gathered a 
greatly interested congregation, and or- 
ganized a society which now meets in the 
fountain Room of Hotel Clark. 


-“Importunes” Use of Reason 


The calendar of the First Unitarian 
Church in Salt-Lake City, Utah, contains 
each month a statement from a parishioner 
on “Why I Am a Unitarian.” The opening 
paragraph of one answer to this question 
says: “Because it [Unitarianism] is a 
gtoup movement which not only permits 
but importunes the use of my rational 
faculties in fashioning the sort of religion 
which may be in harmony with accumu- 
lating philosophical and scientific knowl- 
edge as they are unfolded from day to 
day by the master thinkers and investi- 
gators of the world.” 


Hanska, Minn.—During the winter 
months, Dr. Amandus H. Norman is 
preaching a series of sermons at the 
Liberal Union on “The Teacher of Naza- 
reth,” presenting “such a composite picture 
of him as his few recorded sayings told 
by fourfold biographers—the Gospel com- 
pilers—will enable a candid student to 
give. ” 


Horttywoop, CaLtur.—As the Unitarian 
Society needed more room, the garage on 
its property was converted into a reading 
room and a bookshop, in which there has 
been installed a printing press and other 
mechanical devices for taking advantage 
of expanding publicity and eduontiongl 


tea! Lhe 


Severe sickness drove him to . 


i 
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Name Missionary Minister 
Two important steps by British Asso- 
ciation in “Forward Movement” 


The appointment of a special mission- 
ary minister for the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association is one item of the 
“Forward Movement” that came out of 
the centenary celebrations last June. The 
Inquirer’s announcement of this and an- 
other important appointment follows, in 
part: 

“The British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation has appointed Rey. Charles Wil- 
liam Townsend, minister of Bank Street 
Presbyterian Chapel, Bury, Lancaster, to 
be its. missionary minister. 

“The same Association is forming with 
the Sunday School Association a single 
Publications Board to carry on the busi- 
ness of the Lindsey Press and the Essex 
Hall Book Room, and Rey. Charles 
Biggins, M.A., B.D., minister of Highgate 
Unitarian Christian Church, London, has 
been appointed secretary and manager to 
the Board. 

“Mr. Townsend’s appointment is. made 
in order to enable the Association through 
him to give special help and encourage- 
ment to the weaker churches among us, 
and to keep it in closer touch than has 
hitherto been possible with the move- 
ment throughout the country, but es- 
pecially, we understand, with the North, 
where contact with headquarters is least 
sure. An important element in the scheme 
is that Mr. Townsend should frequently 
release the ministers of our larger and 
more successful churches for occasional 
visits elsewhere. Mr. Townsend, who was 
educated at the Metropolitan Baptist Col- 
lege, served the first ten years of his min- 
istry with the Baptists, amongst whom, 
however, he was almost from the first in 
trouble for his too liberal views. He 
‘eame over’ in 1919, when he settled at 
Longsight Free Christian Church, Man- 
chester, moving to Bury in 1922. He is 
an earnest and eloquent preacher, in great 
demand among us for special occasions, 


' particularly in the North, where he is 


widely known... . 

‘Mr. Biggins, a member of the com- 
mittee, has been acting since before Whit- 
week as honorary superintendent of the 
Book Room; now he takes (as soon as his 
congregation can release him) the full 
post not only of Book Room manager, 
but of secretary to the Publications 
Board in charge of its book production 
and wholesale and retail distribution. 
Mr. Biggins was educated (1910-15) at 
the Unitarian Home Missionary College 
and Manchester University. His minis- 
tries before settling at Highgate in 1923 
were at Marple,Todmorden (as co-partner 
with the Rev. A. W. Fox), and Wands- 
worth.” 


What Women Can Do for Peace 


The Women’s Alliance of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., is entering on a study of “What 
Women Can Do toward World Peace.” 
Prof. Preston E. James and President 
Little, of the University of Michigan, are 
among the speakers. These two addresses 
are being followed by a study of particular 
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problems of world peace to-day. Professor 


James spoke on “The Relation of Geog- - 


raphy to the Migrations, Characteristics, 
and Conflicts of Races”; President Little 
on “Racial Birth Rate and World Peace.” 
The meetings are open to the public. 


Week at King’s Chapel 


The preacher on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of next week at the midday services 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., will be 
Dean Charles R. Brown, of the Divinity 
School of Yale University. Dean Brown 
was ordained in the Congregational 
ministry and was for some time pastor 
of the First Congregational Church in Oak- 
land, Calif. He has been moderator of 
the National Council of Congregational 
Churches. He has lectured at many uni- 
versities. In addition to being a volumi- 
nous writer, Dean Brown is among the 
twenty-five greatest preachers of our time, 
according to a recent vote taken by the 
Christian Century. 

On Thursday and Friday the preacher 
will be Dr. Edgar S.° Brightman, now 
professor of philosophy at the Graduate 
School of Boston University. Dr. Bright- 
man studied abroad at the universities of 
Berlin and Marburg. He has been a mem- 
ber of the faculties at Brown and at 
Wesleyan Universities. Last year he was 
one of the Lowell Institute lecturers at 
King’s Chapel. He has recently pub- 
lished a volume entitled “Religious Values 
and Recent Philosophy.” 

On Monday, Raymond C. Robinson will 
give an organ recital at 12.15 p.m., and on 
Wednesday at 4.30 p.m. there will be a 
vesper service of music and prayer con- 
ducted by the minister. 


WasHineton, D.C.—Dr. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce is preaching a series of sermons 
on “The Faith of an HEvolutionist,” at 
evening services that are conducted at 
eight o’clock. A fellowship hour in Pierce 
Hall and the Hale Parish House follows. 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


Religion, its Passing Forms 


and Eternal Truths 
By 
Alfred North Whitehead, F.R.S.,Sc.D., LL. D. 
Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University 


Feb. t—Religion in Human History. 
Feb. 8—Religion and Dogma. 
Feb. 15—Matter and Spirit. 7 
Mar. 1—Truth and Criticism. 


Recent Tendencies in 


Germany 
By GUSTAVE KRUGER, Ph. D. 


Professor of Church History in the University of 
Giessen 


Mar. 15—In the Church. Mar. 22—In Theology. 


ON MONDAY AFTERNOONS 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE and no tickets required. 
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Supplies in Universalist Parish 


Rey. George L. Mason, who was engaged 
to supply the pulpit of the Universalist. 
Church at South Woodstock, Vt., for 
October, has been asked to continue for a 
time. A Sunday-school organized last 
summer is being kept up through the 
winter. This church is in effect a com- 
munity organization. 


RocHester, N.Y.—A series of evening 
services are being held during January 
and February at the First Unitarian 
Church. The minister, Rev. Lawrence R. 
Plank, is preaching sermons that deal 
with affirmations of the Unitarian faith. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
_ MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Dis- 


Minimum 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—I should like to buy a variety or 
light grocery store, city or country—C-100. 


VIRGINIA HOUSE on the Terrace, 1417 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Main 9399. Centrally located for tourists. 
COMPANION—NURSE. Refined Protestant 
woman wishes position with semi-invalid or 
convalescent, where kind, thoughtful care would 
be appreciated. 


SHAKESPEARE.—Could you answer 400 ques- 
tions on Shakespeare’s plays? Play the game 
“A Study of Shakespeare.” Price, 60 cents. 
THE SHAKESPEARD CLUB, Camden, Maine. 

os JS SS ee ee SS SS 


BOARD 


MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 
House and Auditorium. 1912 ‘G’’ Street, North 
west, Washington, D.C. 5 


TEACHERS WANTED 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES for 
emergency calls, public and private schools. 
AMERICAN THACHPRS’ AcuNcy, New England 
and National, Springfield, Mass. 


Obituary | 


The Newton Center Church has suffered a 
great loss in the death on January 3 of the 
chairman of its Executive Committee, JAMES 
Buruter Strupiey, from septicemia, after an 
illness of five weeks. Mr. Studley graduated 
at Harvard in 1899 with highest honors. 
Entering the Harvard Law School, he main- 
tained the same high standards, and was an 
editor of the Harvard Law Review. The major 
part of his legal practice has been with the 
firm of Dunbar, McClennen and Nutter. He 
was of commanding physical form. Passing 
away at the age of forty-seven and a half 
years, his countenance kept the freshness of 
youth, as of one who regarded his body as the 
temple of the spirit of holiness. His love of 
poetry and all literature gave lightness and 
charm to his converse without diminishing the 
evident keenness of his legal trend of thought. 
Faithful in his devotion to the church, he 
brought into it his gifts for their final inter- 
pretation and completion. The contribution of 
his manhood will remain a strengthening in- 
fluence in every circle wherein he moved. 

G. Ti, 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Keep yourself 
clean and bright. 


You are the 
window 
through which you 
must see the world 
G. B. SHAW 


_ Over the Radio 


Regular broadcastings 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass.—Noonday 
services, 12.15 to 1 P.m., every day except 
Saturdays, Sundays, and public holidays. 
Station WNAC, Boston; wave length, 
280.2 metres. 

People’s Church, Cuicaco, ILu.—Sunday 


services, 10.30 a.m. Station WQJ, Chi- 
cago; 448 metres. 
Unitarian Charch, New -: BEDFORD, 


Mass.—Sunday morning and afternoon 
services, 11 a.m. and 430 p.m. WNBH, 
New Bedford; 248 metres. 

First Unitarian Church, Los ANGELES, 
Carir., and Unitarian Church, HoLtywoop, 
Cair.—Alternately each Sunday, 6.30 to 
7.30 p.m. (Los Angeles broadcast on 
January 10.) KNX. 

Church of Our Father, PorTLAND, ORE.—— 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Sun- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland. 

First Unitarian Church, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn.—Morning service, every Sunday, 
10.30 a.m. to 12 Mm. WAMD, Minneapolis; 
244 metres. 


Special broadcastings 


New York Crry.—Address by Dr. A. 
Wakefield Slaten on “Thomas Paine,” 
January 29, 7.20 p.m. WGBS, New York; 
316 metres. 


(Churches are asked to help keep this in- 
formation complete and up-to-date. Special 
broadcastings cannot be announced unless 
notices are received at least eight days prior 
to the date of publication preceding the day of 
the service to be broadcast.) 


“After Business, Before Dinner” 


Following the plan of a project insti- 
tuted last year, the Laymen’s League has 
arranged a series of six “after business 
and before dinner” talks at Unity House 
in Boston, Mass., to be given by Dr. 
Charles HB. Park of the First Church in 
Boston. on Wednesday afternoons. Dr. 
Park will consider “The Life and Work of 
Paul the Apostle,” and the series will 
begin February 3. Tea will be served at 
5 p.m.; Dr. Park will speak from 5.15 to 
5.45; and there will be a question-and- 
answer period from 5.45 to 6. ; 


Bishop Ferencz in Accident 


Bishop Joseph Ferencz, venerable leader 
of Unitarians in Transylvania, suffered a 
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D I RYE C “POR ee 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
_Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E, P. SALTONSTALL. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 

* PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 

20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


Srven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New, York, Cuicaao, St. Louis, SAN FRANcISsco 


ROCTOR ACADEMY 


4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Coun 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely emuipped. beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, NH. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exta Lyman Casor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 
“‘Better Homes and Better Citizenship”’ 


Provides leadership in educational and recrea- 
tional activities, serving a large constituency in 
our city population. 

Maintained in large degree by Unitarians. 


C. L. DeNormanpig, 


E. J. Samson, 
President 
53 State Street, Boston 


Treasurer 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82nd annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 

Spring quarter begins at Meadville, March 25; 
Summer quarter in Chicago, June 21; Autumn 
quarter in Chicago, September 30, 1926. For 
information address the President. 


F. C. SournwortH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. _ 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. : 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young, Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, ete. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F.L. Locxe, President. E. A. Caurcu, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California - 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work ayail- 
able at Pacifie School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, ; 

EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D, 


minor accident on the day before Christ- 
mas Eye. He fell from a chair and broke 
his leg, and is now in a hospital of Cluj- 
Kolozsvar. A letter from Dr. George 
Boros, suffragan bishop, dated December 
26, reports physicians as saying that it 
will be about six weeks from that time 


before Bishop Ferencz will be sufficiently 
recovered to leave the hospital. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Twenty-eight per- 


sons signed the membership register of the 
First Unitarian Church during December. 


Paha 
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Mrs. St. John’s Engagements 


In the Middle West and throughout New 
England, Mrs. Charles E. St. John’s story 
of the enthusiasm and courage of religious 
liberals in central Europe has been com- 
manding interest. A neighborhood Alli- 

ance meeting at Bedford, Mass. on 
January 12, attended by twenty members 
of the Billerica, Mass., Alliance, listened 
to her account of her visit to Prague, 
Budapest, and Kolozsyfir last summer. 
Other recent appointments of Mrs. St. 
John have been at Providence, R.I., Keene, 
N.H., Windsor, Vt., Milton, Mass., Second 
Church, Boston, Mass., Third Congrega- 
tional Church, Cambridge, Mass., Channing 
Church, Dorchester, Mass, and Hingham, 
Mass. Future engagements will take her 
to Newport, R.I., Dedham, Arlington, 

- Dover, Sharon, and Woburn, Mass. 


Mr. Fisher Convalescing’ 


Friends of Oliver M. Fisher will rejoice 
in the news that he has left the hospital 
and is convalescing at his home, in New- 
ton, Mass., with every prospect of a 
speedy recovery. 

While Mr. Fisher will continue to serve 
as treasurer, he will not be able to resume 
his activities as chairman of the Uni- 
tarian Foundation. The Trustees, there- 
fore, have engaged as advisory experts 
the Fiseal Service Corporation to carry on 
a renewed and intensive effort and com- 
plete the work begun by Mr. Fisher. 
Hilton Howell Railey, president of the 
Corporation, will give his personal atten- 
tion to the problem. Mr. Railey is a 
Unitarian, and president of the Parish 
Committee of the old First Parish of 
Dover, Mass. 

Announcements of further plans will be 
published in forthcoming issues of THE 
REGISTER. 


Now Two Large Congregations 


Nearly 1,400 persons attended on January 
10 the regular Sunday morning service 
of the First Unitarian Church in Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Services are being held in 
the Garrick Theatre pending the negotia- 
tions for a new church building. The 
church began January 10 the broadcasting 
of its services over station WAMD of the 
Radisson Hotel. The wave length is 244 
metres, and the hour 10.30 a.m. During 
the month preceding this Sunday, sixty- 
five new members were received. 


Ever Hear from “Ralph Hale”? 


“Ralph Hale’ has been arrested. A 
warning was sent out about him in Octo- 
‘ber by Walter Reid Hunt. Now Dr. Hunt 
sends this word under date of January 7: 

“IT wrote you a warning letter in re- 
gard to a Ralph Hale said to be in Belle- 
yue Hospital, said to be a member of the 
Cleveland Church. Ralph Hale told his 
story once too often, this time to Dr. 
Slaten of the West Side Church. Hale 
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English Unitarian Schools Grow 


According to the London Daily News 
census, the Unitarian Sunday-schools in 
Great Britain are the only church-schools 
that show an increase in enrolment, all 
the others having declined. The Unita- 
rian school membership is given at 30,222, 
which represents an increase of 4,529. 


San Jose, Carim.—Prof. Edward H. 
Hulme of the history department of 
Leland Stanford University is giving a 
series of evening lectures on 
To-day” in the Unitarian Church. .He has 
discussed peace treaties, and the situa- 
tions in England, France, and Poland, and 
future subjects are as follows: February 
2, Czechoslovakia; February 9, Roumania 
and Jugoslavia; February 16, Italy; and 
February 23, “Spain,” 


“Hurope 
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Mr. Foote’s Request 

To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

At the General Conference held in Balti- 
more in 1919, I gave an address entitled 
“The Framework of Congregational Wor- 
ship.” This address was not published in 
full in the Proceedings of the Conference, 
but seven hundred copies were printed as 
a separate pamphlet and distributed to 
our ministers and to other inquirers. The 
supply has long since been exhausted, and 
I find that I have not a single copy in 
my possession to send to persons making 
inquiry for it. Presumably a good many 
persons who received and preserved copies 
at the time of printing have no further 
use for them. I should be grateful if such 
persons would return them to me to re- 
plenish my exhausted stock. 

Henry WILDER Foote. 
112 Clifton Street, 
BELMONT, MASS. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


THE EVOLUTION BATTLE 


Shall Evolution be banished by law from our colleges and schools? Shall the Bible 
be made by law our standard in scientific education? 


These are the most pressing and vital questions—the burning questions—everywhere 


now before this country. 


Unitarians from the first have championed Evolution as no other religious people 


have. 


The fight now on is pre-eminently theirs. 


They must everywhere lead it. By 


doing so with promptness and vigor they will render an invaluable service to both 
education and religion, and at the same time put Unitarianism before the public as 
it has never been done since Channing and Theodore Parker. 


How? 


The way has just been provided. 


Circulate everywhere, by the thousand, 


“Byolution and Religion,” the book just published by the Beacon Press on purpose for 


this battle. 


The book is Dr. Sunderland’s popular “Spark in the Clod,” revised, enlarged, brought 


up to date in every particular, and shaped to meet ewactly this crisis. 


It has a 


valuable Introduction by David Starr Jordan than whom there is no higher scientific 
authority, and an important List of the Latest and Best Books on Evolution for any 


who desire further study. 


It is the One Book in the field that presents the Unitarian view of Evolution and its 
Relation to Religion, without evasion or apology, and with wigor, directness, ample 


scholarship, and popular power. 


Those who have read it say that it should go everywhere; that ministers may well 
preach about it and get it into wide circulation in their congregations; that it is 
exactly the book for our Laymen’s Leagues, Women’s Alliances, Young People’s Reli- 
gious Unions, and Adult Study Classes, everywhere, to read and discuss. It will strike 


jire. 


One of our ablest ministers writes, “I am recommending it to everybody and having 


it sold every Sunday in my church vestibule.” 
Postpaid, $1.65. Order from 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


_ have to serve time.” 
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[_PLEASANTRIES | 


“This cloth matches your sample per- 


fectly, madam. How many yards do you] 


require ?” “Oh, not any yet. You see, this 
is the first shop I’ve tried !”—Tit-Bits. 


“T am convinced,” said the college boy’s 
parent as he glanced over the latest urgent 
plea for funds, “that whatever Willy in- 
tends to do in life, he has not yet turned 
professional.”—Detroit News. 


A cheeky person asked a Bishop who 
possessed a gift of repartee, “Can you tell 
me, my lord, the way to Heaven?’ “(Ger- 
tainly,” was the Bishop’s instant reply, 
“turn to the right and keep straight on.” 


The teacher was giving a lesson on the 
Creation. John interrupted with the re- 
mark: “My father says we are descended 
from apes.” Teacher: “Your private 
family matters have no interest for the 
class.” —Tit-Bits. 


The kindergarten teacher asked one of 
her young pupils what the eyes were for, 
and was promptly, answered, “To see 
with.” Another was asked what the nose 
was for, and the answer was correctly 
given. Then she asked the little daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Watts, ‘“‘What are 
your ears for?’ The child replied, “To 
keep clean.”’ She got a 100 mark. 


We think the prize for courteous rep- 
artee was won by Thackeray, as related 
by Brander Matthews in an article in the 
Century. “When he was standing for 
Parliament, he happened to meet his 
opponent one day, who, after chatting 
amicably, left the great novelist with the 
remark, ‘May the best man win!’ 
which Thackeray returned instantly, ‘Oh. 
I hope not.’” 


A rather recent Duke of Marlborough 
had an emu in which he was much i 
terested. Having to go to London, he in- 
structed his land steward at Blenheim to 
send him at once any important news 
about the bird. A little later he received 
from the steward this telegram: ‘The 
emu has laid an egg, and in the absence 
of your Grace I have put it under the 
biggest goose I could find.” 


Senator Heflin of Alabama, in the Con- 
gressional Record: “Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio refers to the serious 
coal situation in the Northern and Hastern 
States; and a day or two ago, the Senator 
from New York, Mr. Copeland, told us 
that people were freezing up in his section 
of the country because they could not get 
coal. Well, the principal slogan of the 
Republican party in the last campaign 
was that the people should ‘keep cool 
with Coolidge.’ ” 


An unnamed college had a_ football 
marvel who fumbled his classes. The 
coach went to the dean and said... 
well, he meant that something just had 
to be done. So the dean summoned the 
professor of chemistry and suggested that 
if he wanted to bet on the team next 
season it would be well to give the big 
Swede another exam. In time the pro- 
fessor reported: “Considering 50 a passing 
grade, he got through all right. I asked 
him two questions—first, what is the color 
of blue vitriol, and he answered ‘yellow,’ 
which was wrong, and second, what does 
the formula H,O represent, and he an- 
swered, ‘I don’t know,’ which was right. 
So I gave him 50 per cent.” 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography, 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE. 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 
A lifetime investment insuring 


health, convenience, and economy 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ape following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


Ms 


Pe eels 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
. Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. .Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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SCHOOLS 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in part payment for 
tuition in any department of Music in one of 
the best Girls’ Boarding Schools near Boston. 
Write immediately for particulars. C-99, Tum 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; Finishing. 
College Grade Courses: Business Administra- 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
Admissionin September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Subscribe Now for — 
THE REGISTER 
Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9 
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Alice Finds Her Place, by Daisy D. Stephenson 91 
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Hymn, by Charlotte Bennett; The Whole Truth, 


by Marjorie Dillon; Toy Balloons, by Janet 
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’ Chutch Announcements — 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 A.M. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M, Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, East Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at 10.30 a.m. Church School at 12 m. Y. P. R. U. 
services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 P.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 
4. Church school with Kindergarten Class dur- 
ing the morning service. Senior class at 10.30 
A.M., in the vestry. 


NEW YORK— WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cordially in- 
vited to make themselves known to the minister 
and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.M. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. 11 A.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea- 
con Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Bmeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. January 31, 
9.30 a.m., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent... 11 4.M., Morning Service. 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, Rev. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Rev. Edward 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning serv- 
ice 11 a.M. Children’s Class 3.30 p.m. Com- 
munion on the first Sunday of each month im- 
mediately after morning service. Vesper serv- 
ice, Thursday, 4.30 P.M, Free seats at all 
services. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold B. B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; - 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday, at 11 a.M., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Speight. Week-day 
services, Monday to Friday, 12.15 k 
Preachers, February 2 and 8, Rev. Charles 
Brown, D.D., iri sented Bigs Univer- 
sity ; February 4 and 5, ‘Prof, 
mans Ph.D., Graduate School of Boston. ont 
versity. Church open 9 to 4 daily. ‘ 
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